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N Friday week Sir Epwarp Grey in- 
meen O formed the House of Commons that 
the decision of the Government as to Uganda would be 
announced on Monday, and that all the benefits of the 
Russo-German commercial treaty accrued to England. 
The SPeaKeR, in reference toa misunderstanding about 
pairs which had arisen, pointed out that the practice 
of pairing was not, strictly speaking, a recognized one, 
and could only be the subject of an honourable under- 
standing, while mistakes might arise in regard to it as 
in regard to anything else. Mr. MorLEY announced a 
great intended “grab” on the time of the House; 
and then Mr. Woops moved to acquire mining royal- 
ties and wayleaves. This supplied matter for the rest 
of the evening, Mr. AsquiTH putting his foot down 
with relative firmness against the proposal “to tax 
“the people for the improvement of a particular 
“ industry.” And the Scotch Fisheries Bill? But 
the most interesting speech was that of Mr. CREMER, 
who said that “ Confiscation was an ugly word ; but it 
“would not frighten the working classes, the most 
“ intelligent of whom favoured a notification to the 
** present owners that royalties, &c., would cease with 
“ their lives.” Mr. CREMER is not an important person ; 
but he is accepted as a sort of fossil specimen of the 
older and more moderate Trade-Union Radical. What 
would he think of a capitalist theorizer who should 
suggest that the present generation of intelligent 
artisans should be allowed to make the most of their 
labour, but that every person born after next First of 
April should be a serf? Practically the plan might be 
a little more difficult to carry out than his; politically 
and ethically it is on all fours therewith. 


Lords, _ he House of Lords sat for a short time on 
Monday, when Lord TWEEDMOUTH took the 
oaths and his seat, and several Bills were read a first 
time or sped on a stage. 
It became known (in the way in which 
things do get known) by Monday that 
no considerable Radical revolt against the Govern- 
ment was at all likely on the question of Time; 
and so for the nth time the calculations of that 
irrepressible person who always “knows from the 
“ best source, I assure you,” that the Government 
will be upset, were confounded, and those of his 


Commons. 


observation the character and composition of the 
present majority, were justified. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that many governments would have 
felt greatly elated at the events of the evening. 
The Uganda statement having been for this or 
that reason postponed (wicked people said wicked 
things), Sir WiLLtam Harcourt arose in his mildest 
and most plausible mood to take the whole time 
of Parliament, or something like it, for an in- 
definite period. His arguments, such as they 
were, were two. In the first place, plagiarising from 
Horace, the Saturday Review, and a few others, 
he described his Government as a ship laden with 
precious cargo and buffeted by wicked Unionist 
waves. In the second, he argued that, as the said 
Government, or its hardly distinguishable prede- 
cessor in title, had wasted the whole of last year, 
they ought to be allowed to do what they like 
with the whole of this. The Daily News next 
day (possibly not thereby earning Sir WILLIAM’s 
gratitude) put the matter less rhetorically, but 
more straightforwardly, by saying that a Govern- 
ment, at least a “ Liberal” Government, “ has be- 
“ come virtually a Committee for carrying out the 
“ wishes and protecting the interests of the party 
“on which they depend.” It is at least satisfac- 
tory to have the nonsense about the Government 
“ of the country,” the fiction of attending to the 
“ national” interests, disavowed. Sir WILLIAM, 
however, did not make his skeleton “ take off its 
“ flesh and sit in its bones” after quite such a naked 
and unashamed fashion as this, and Mr. BaLrour 
contented himself with pretty severe chaff of the 
CHANCELLOR, leaving it to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to 
treat him more seriously. There was no want of 
seriousness about the divisions, which (on an 
amendment of Lord CaRMARTHEN’s, restricting 
the privilege to Whitsuntide, another of Mr. 
HENEAGE’s, and the main question) gave succes- 
sive Government majorities of 24, 28, and 26. 
This confirms the previous estimate that, with 
the Parnellites holding aloof, the larger of these 
numbers represents the full majority on which 
the Government can with certainty count ; while, 
with Mr. Repmonp’s party present in strength, 
and actively hostile, it would sink below twenty. 
The Behring Sea Bill was then read a third time. 
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Another short sitting of the House of 
Lords was held on Tuesday, for the purpose 
chiefly of reading the Behring Sea Bill a first time. 


The Lower House was almost entirely 

occupied with the Navy Estimates, 
than which no subject can be more important, 
but than which many offer more profitable subjects 
for debate and comment on debate. On this day 
Mr. Bovtnots brought in a Bill, impartially backed 
from both sides, to enable County Councils to 
abate the nuisance of field advertisements. 


On Wednesday a solid afternoon, or nearly so, was 
given to Mr. Kiveripe’s Irish Land Tenure Bill— 
an audacious attempt to reverse at a stroke every 
finding of the Courts, adverse to the grabbing of the 
landlord’s property by the tenant, which has occurred 
since the Land Act of 1881. Besides this characteristic, 
the Bill was exposed to the hopelessly damaging objec- 
tion that it prejudged the inquiries of the very Com- 
mittee for which Mr. Mor ey himself is moving, as 
well as to the more general argument that it was mere 
waste of time to debate it, inasmuch as, under the 
present conditions of the Session, it could not go 
further. But the Government were bound to do some- 
thing cheap to alleviate the irritation of their Irish 
supporters; they received some support from Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Mr. Courtney, and other Liberal-Unionists 
(in whom the bad old leaven of 1881 has not even yet 
worked out, despite their avowed horror at the result 
of its fermentation in others), and the second reading 
was carried by 254 to 165—a thing innocuous prac- 
tically, but significant of the evil conditions of the 
present House of Commons. 
attempted to make heavy fun of a Bill for distinguish- 
ing English from foreign fruit, and was justly taken to 
task by Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke. It is to be hoped 
that the fruit-growing districts—Kent is pretty sound 
already, but the West and the Western Midlands less 
so—will take note of the Government care for their 
interests. The Bill was thrown out by 210 to 110. 


The most important thing in both Houses 
on Thursday was the Government an- 
nouncement, meagre but satisfactory, of the intention 
to maintain the British protectorate in Uganda. In 
the Upper House the Behring Sea Bill was read a 
second time, with eulogistic references on both sides to 
the late Lord Hannen. 

In the Lower the chief of the night 
was given tothe Navy Estimates. The 
wrangie over the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Trish Land Acts was resumed; and Sir WILLIAM 
Hakcourt designated yesterday afternoon for a 
Registration Bill—which is about equal to three 
Reform Bills—Monday for the Budget, Tuesday 
for the Scotch Grand Committee, Thursday for 
the Evicted Tenants, and Friday next for the 
debate on Uganda. After which he, no doubt, felt 
astonished at his own moderation. 


Politics out of On Monday morning news came, as on not 

Parliament. few previous Monday mornings, of fresh 
rioting at Cork against “‘ Evangelical” street preachers. 
The Reverend Mr. HatLowgs (whom we must take 
leave to call an exceedingly mischievous person) had 
been attacked by a Popish Jenny GeppEs with an 
umbrella for a stool, and the police had the usual fate 
of those who in quarrels interpose. 

Mr. Batrour and Lord Ranpotrpn CuuRCHILL spoke 
at Bradford on Wednesday in reference to the latter's 
candidature for that town, Mr. Barour going over the 
whole ground of present politics, and beating up the 
ball quarters briskly. Matter of political or semi- 


Lords. 


Commons. 


political importance also appeared in Thursday morn- 
ing’s papers in connexion with the London Diocesan 
Conference, which condemned the Welsh Disestablish- 


Mr. MUNDELLA then | 


ment proposals of the Government; in a letter from 
the Railway Rates Association to the Board of Trade, 
and in a Report from Mr. James Horr, an Assistant- 
Commissioner of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
as to agricultural depression in certain Scotch counties. 
It was said, to the amusement of the profane, that the 
Government intended to get out of the mess into which 
Sir GeorGe TREVELYAN had plunged them in reference 
to Scotch Home Rule by hanging up the Grand Com- 
mittee scheme. 

There was much speaking on Thursday night, the 
speakers including Mr. Goscnen, Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, Sir Hicks-Beacn, and Sir CHARLES 


RUSSELL. 


Foreign and It was denied on this day week that the 
Colonial Afairs. Greek Government has any intention of 
ceding Poros to Russia as a naval station. But if the 
Russians had not got Poros they had Penia, if it was 
true that, as alleged, their surplus of sixty million roubles 
meant a deficit of ninety. After all, it is only turning 
the six round, and carrying it to the other side of the 
account, which is nothing to a modern financier. The 
Americans bad put down the Pennsylvania strike riots 
with that customary and praiseworthy vigour of which 
we have too much lost the secret over here, Mr. 
AsquitH will note that there is no apparent intention 
of “compensating the families of the victims” of the 
process of restoring order. The Swiss National Council 
had passed the Bill for suppressing Anarchists, who, 
however, with free-trade in explosives, seem very likely 
to suppress themselves. Pondoland had been completely 
and quietly annexed. There were more curious stories 
of Egyptian intrigue. 

It was telegraphed on Monday from Zanzibar, in anti- 
cipation of the Government announcement, that Uganda 
would certainly be retained; there were fresh asser- 
tions of a Ministerial crisis in Egypt to be brought 
about by the dismissal of R11z Pasha’s son, a very un- 
popular functionary ; and there was a recrudescence of 
active fighting in Brazil—not at Rio, but in the South. 
The German Emperor had visited Venice, where he 
was received with much pomp. The unemployed of 
the Western States were marching on Washington— 
“ blanketeer” fashion—in considerable numbers, under 
the names of the “ Industrial Army” and the “‘ Com- 
“ monweal Army.” The foreign Ministers at Pekin 
had combined in remonstrance about the attacks on 
Missionaries. 

The burning of MissERIk’s famous hotel at Constanti- 
nople was perhaps of greater interest than any other 
item of a dullish budget of news on Tuesday morning. 
The German Emperor had returned to Abbazia with a 
dust of tattle in his wake, but nothing of importance, 
Herr Dower, the inventor of the bullet-proof jacket, 
had been fired at repeatedly, as had a jacketed horse, 
and both were quite comfortable. There had been 
fighting (on a small scale, but tough) with Mussulman 
fanatics in Madras, 33 out of a party of 35 who were 
called upon to surrender having been killed. 

By far the most important item of Wednesday 
morning’s foreign and colonial news was the publication 
of Sir GrRALD PorTAt’s Report on Uganda, which we 
notice elsewhere. The King of IrTaLy and Queen 
MarGuerita had visited Her Majesty at Florence ; 
and there was much gossip over an alleged conversa- 
tion of the Kina’s with a Correspondent of the Figaro. 
The Newfoundland deadlock continued. The Egyptian 
Commission on the Reservoir had unanimously recom- 
mended one in the Nile Valley and, by a majority, one 
at Assouan. The French representative, of course, was 
the dissentient. 

Some details came, on Thursday morning, of a 
handsome repulse of Kappa ReGa’s men by Colone} 
CoLvILE, and of the expedition of reprisals which the 
Colonel had organized. The Spanish Council of War 
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had recommended the refusal of an English application 
for permission to obtain a water-supply, at Gibraltar, 
from Spanish soil. It was, perhaps, unwise of us to 
ask, but it is a little petty of the Spaniards to refuse 
as “an advantage in time of war” what they could 
always cut off when they chose. Protests against some 
passages in Sir GERALD PortaL’s Report were made by 
the East Africa Company. 

There was not very much foreign news yesterday 
morning, the telegrams being chiefly occupied with the 
feeling in Canada over the Behring Sea business; with 
the curious deadlock in Newfoundland, where the 
minority is petitioning against the majority, and the 
majority will not let the minority have any powers ; 
and the second reading of the Civil Marriage Bill by a 
large majority in Hungary. 

The The first Court meeting of the new Welsh 
Universities. University was held yesterday week, and 
‘was attended both by Lord Rosesery and Mr. AcLanp, 
‘whose politeness was beautiful to see. Lord RosEBERY 
even exerted himself to employ the term “horny 
“* handed,” as designating the young persons whom he 
hoped to see haunting the groves of this new academy. 


The Labour By a verbal error in last week’s “ Chronicle,” 

Commission. Mr, Saaw LEFEVRE was credited with say- 
ing that the Labowx Commission had dealt with Old- 
Age Pensions. The Commission which had this 
subject before it was, of course, a special one, though, 
like the Labour Commission, it has not yet reported. 


.... Yesterday week a man named BalLey, who 
Conciliation. +. a member of the Miners’ Conciliation 
Board, thought proper, at Nottingham, to make a 
violent attack (endorsed by the meeting) on Lord 
Suanp for having refused to allow the Rules of the 
Board to beg the whole question in favour of the 
miners. 

We have not always been able to speak handsomely 
of Mr. Pickarp; but it must be admitted that his 
language this day week, at Barnsley, in reference to that 
of Mr. BalLey, was very much what it ought to have 
been. He declared that Mr. BarLey stood quite alone 
on the Board in his view; vindicated Lord SHanp 
from any charge of improper action, and expressed a 
fervent hope that the Chairman would overlook Mr. 
BaliLey’s insolence. So mote it be. 

Mr. BalLey, however, repeated his vituperations at 
Nottingham, on Thursday, and showed, finally, that he 
himself is utterly out of place on the Board, and that 
the worst may be feared when such as he have the ear 
of large bodies of men. He evidently could not, or 
would not, understand that the “ Rules” of a Board of 
Arbitration must not prejudge anything which is to be 
arbitrated upon, and if so he must be pretty well hope- 
less. 

The duel at long bowls between him and Mr. 
PIcKaRD continued next day, and there were signs that 
the latter entertained some fear of — outbidden by 
the former in his dupes’ favour. As for BaiLey, his 
position grew more and more delightfully simple. 
Lord SHanp has not given us all we want straight 
away and as a matter of prerogative. Therefore, Lord 
Swanp is “totally unfit” to be chairman. Fortunate 
Mr. Batuey, to be able to consider things with this 
sweet simplicity ! 

Later, Mr. Woops, also taking the alarm of Mr. 
BalLey’s speeches and the rumours of fresh strikes, en- 
deavoured to poohpooh him, as did various local “agents.” 
But the temper of too large a part of the working classes 
has been shown by divers minor strikes in the fine 
weather of this week, especially by one at Dundee, 
where the hands—already enjoying a forty-nine hours’ 
week—struck because their masters would not grant 
four days’ work at long hours and two of complete 
idleness. A text for many sermons. 


The Bar, be downtrodden Bar of England met this 
“day week to “improve its representative 
“ organization,” and did so by appointing, at the 
motion of Mr. Crump, Q.C., amended by Sir Henry 
JaMEs and Sir Richarp WEBSTER, a commission of 
fifteen men to sit on the Bar, and stop its moaning if 
possible, 
Some rather amusing and pertinent com- 
Correspondence. Tents on the “ Forty-eight hours week ” 
were published on Thursday in a letter from Colonel 
Dyer, of Newcastle. But we fear that Colonel Dyer 
does not take the great movement for Coddling of 
Labour with that seriousness which is, as a respected 
contemporary has pointed out, demanded by the 
“* wave of altruism that has passed over England during 
“the past thirty years.” In some parts, by the way, 
they call a “‘ wave” a “ bore.” 


The Law Yesterday week the great Vinegar case was 

Courts. decided in favour of Messrs, CHAMPION, to 
the effect that there was not a pipetteful of pyro- 
ligneous acid in a pipe of their product; and Mr. 
Justice STIRLING showed the nicety of the law of copy- 
right, by holding that “living pictures,” though copies, 
are not infringements of copyright, but that copies of 
these copies are. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided 
on Monday a curious newspaper case from the 
Antipodes, in which one organ of light and leading 
had called another an “Evening ANaNias.” At 
Worship Street the question arose whether a cab is a 
public place—a point which opens up the happiest and 
most unending possibilities of argument. 

On Tuesday references of compliment and regret 
were made to the death of Lord Bowen in most of the 
Courts, that of Appeal mustering all its judges for the 
purpose. In the long and unsavoury divorce case of 
GWYNNE-VAUGHAN v. GWYNNE-VAUGHAN and GRIFFITHS 
the petition was at last dismissed, with costs in favour 
of the co-respondent. Sir James FerGusson and Mr. 
MUNDELLA were under examination at the beginning 
of this week, in the affairs of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency Company, and both re- 
ceived compliments from the judge on the manner in 
which they gave their evidence. At the Thames 
Police Court two girls were committed for trial on the 
charge of intimidating a fellow-workgirl, in connexion 
with the strike at Messrs. BELL’s works. 

On Thursday the Court of Appeal reversed the order 
of the Court below, remitting to the arbitrator in the 
case of the L.C.C. against a Tramway Company his 
award, neglecting past and future profits. MEUNIER, 
the Anarchist, was remanded at Bow Street, and the 
man who tried to rescue him was let off with the very 
inadequate penalty of a 5/. fine and a lecture. 


This day week the Association match at 

~~ Glasgow between England and Scotland 

was drawn with two goals each, and the Old Carthusians 
won the Amateur Cup at the same game. 


Letters were published on Tuesday morn- 
weapon) ing testifying’ that the fact of “ General” 
Bootn having reached his sixty-fifth birthday (an 
event which, however important to this person and 
his immediate friends, might be supposed to leave out- 
siders calm) had excited the wildest transports in the 
souls of Archdeacon Farrar, of Mr. W. 8. Carne, of 
Sir Epwarp CLARKE, and more particularly and espe- 
cially of Sir WL1am Harcourt. There hed been 
on Monday a warm discussion on the subject of the 
Gresham University in the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London.—Lord Hovcuton has been ap- 
pointed President of the Literary Fund, in the room of 
the late Lord Dersy. 
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M. JABLOCHKOFF was very well known as 

Ovitaary- electrician both by the “ Jablochkoff 
“ candle” and in connexion with the division of the 
current. Miss Owens BLACKBURNE, whose death 
(like too many others since villanous paraffin was first 
drawn from the bowels of the harmless earth) was 
caused by the upsetting of a lamp, was an Irish 
novelist of more than average circulating-library 
merit. Lord Bowen was one of those few men of 
whom all men say all good things throughout their 
lives, and one, perhaps, of the fewer who deserve it. 
He died comparatively young, and, as often happens to 
lawyers, can hardly be said to have left any book or other 
monument which will give lay posterity a just notion 
of his remarkable talents. But he had the peculiar 


, good luck of finding from the first plenty of the work 


which he was specially fitted to do, and of doing it 
with excellent craftsmanship, with plenty of praise, and 
with not a little solid pudding. Which things, taken 
together, are not the commonest gift of fortune.—— 
Few tears, we are afraid, will be shed over the fourth 
Marquess of AILEsBURY, who died this week in his 
thirty-first year. Nothing need be said here of his 
brief and unlucky career, except that he made some 
amends by dying before his family had been finally and 
irremediably stripped of their rights to the magnificent 
estate of Savernake—a very abominable piece of in- 
justice which the English law of settlement and join- 
ture, interfered with as it has been of late, was still, 
with a little good luck, able to prevent. Colonel 
JuLius Barras was a great Shikarry, and the most 
modest and amiable of friends. In his later years he 
seemed to take more interest in his invention for pre- 
serving the brilliant bloom on dead butterflies under 
glass than in his strange encounters with big game. 
He had the soft voice, manner, and kindliness which 
often accompany courage and determination. 


Books and Two books—of note for their authors, their 
Music. subjects, and themselves—have appeared 
this week. Mrs. GREEN’s careful and interesting study 
of Town Life in the Fifteenth Century; and a fresh 
supply of the soothing strains of Mr. Lewis Morris, 
entitled Songs without Notes (Paut, Trencu, & Co.), 
containing the author’s recent obituary and proba~ 
tionary odes, and sure to be effectual to his admirers. 
Dr. MACKEN7IE’s new oratorio, Bethlehem, was pro- 
duced with much success at the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day night. 


UGANDA. 


publication of Sir GeRaLp Portat’s Report 
must, it was felt at once, decide the question 
of fact, and go far to decide that of method, in regard 
to the retention of Uganda. The statements of Lord 
Rosesery and Sir Harcourt on Thursday 
only confirmed this certainty. The details are too com- 
plicated and too numerous for repetition here; it is 
only necessary, and it should be sufficient, to say that 
the occupation of the country by a sufficiently strong 
native force officered by Englishmen, and more or less 
directly controlled from home, is the burden of the 
Report, and that the cost is estimated by this most com- 
petent of all authorities at not more than fifty thousand 
a year. There ought at least to be little haggling about 
either ways or means for the “ British Protectorate,” 
as it is now officially called. Zanzibar might be a 
troublesome, and is a wholly unnecessary, medium ; 
the name of its Sultan has long ceased to be one of 
conjuration, and it never had any other advantage. 
The East Africa Company has frankly avowed itself 
not strong enough for the burden ; and was within an 
ace of bringing about the gravest disasters by its 
vacillating manner of bearing it. As for fifty thou- 


sand a year, what is that? It is the merest fraction 
of what is annually thrown away on useless, and some- 
times mischievous, fads by Parliament; it is as 
nothing to the amount wasted in wanton strikes; it is 
a little more than a farthing a year per head of the 
inhabitants of the three kingdoms, the enormous 
majority of whom, under present systems of taxation, 
will never be called upon to pay that limited shot. In 
return for it we shall escape immediate discredit, not 
to say disgrace; we shall prevent a vast amount of 
suffering and misery; we shall (if anybody cares for 
that side of the matter) do more for the stoppage of 
slave-raiding than by sending out whole squadrons of 
ships ; and it will give us a very fair chance, if not an 
absolute certainty, of turning this initial subsidy to 
account, not exactly in the form of tribute or profit- 
revenue—for England never draws profit from her 
dependencies in this kind—but by the creation of a 
colony paying its own expenses, and maintaining its 
own garrison. 

For all this, however, we own that we should care— 
with the exception always of the point of honour—com- 
paratively little. The real importance of Uganda, as 
we have striven to impress for years past on our readers, 
is of a far higher and more widely-reaching kind. The 
occupation of it will give us, and the relinquishment of 
it will almost inevitably take away from us, paramount 
authority and a permanent outlet for our population 
and our commerce over the whole North-east quarter 
of Africa, except Egypt itself and the Italian sphere. 
And this is no question of “light land” or of impos- 
sible jungles and forests. The territories between the 
Equatorial Lakes and Lake Tchad—the territories which 
partly have never been opened, partly have relapsed 
into barbarism since the abandonment of the Egyptian 
Soudan—are among the most valuable portions of 
Africa, fertile, excellent for grazing, productive of iron 
and other metals, by no means unfavourable in climate 
to Europeans. They have been, as far as the tissue of 
contradictions on that subject can be unravelled, actu- 
ally invaded by Belgian expeditions, and are the object 
of French concupiscence, though the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Anglo-French agreement distinctly 
excludes them. The only other northern route to them 
—that of the Nile—is not only for the present sealed, 
but was always extremely long and troublesome. The 
French and Belgians monopolise the opposite route 
of the Ubangi-Welle ; and it also is troublesome and 
long. But to any Power occupying the shores of the 
Albert Nyanza, and communicating with the coast by 
the Victoria Nyanza and a railway, they are accessible 
with perfect ease. 


And the “ pegging out,” as Lord Rosesery likes to 
call it, of this last great African “‘claim” is thus a 
matter of immense importance. It is the last ; and it 
certainly will not be left unclaimed by others if we 
relinquish it. Without entering into the battle of 
Free-trade v. Protection in the abstract, we may say 
that even Free-traders do not now believe that the 
immediate future is with them. No nation in the 
world but England has adopted Free-trade thoroughly ; 
the few nations which have adopted it partially have 
usually dropped it like a hot potato after a short ex- 
perience. This may be due to the foolishness of the 
foreigner or not; but it is a fact. And this being 
80, we cannot expect, at any rate for some time 
to come, that British goods will have a fair fight with 
foreign anywhere, except under the British flag. And 
it is equally evident that, in face of the reckless- 
ness with which Labour disputes are embarked on at 
home, we cannot afford to throw away our chances. A 
good deal, no doubt, that we might have had—that we 
might have had without difficulty, expense, or protest 
—has been sacrificed. But it skills not talking of this, 
and we are perfectly willing to allow that, as the 
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colonizing fever was sure to seize on other nations 
sooner or later, there might have been awkwardness, 
or even danger, if we had “‘ pegged out” too freely at 
an earlier period. As it is, we have been positively 

enerous in admitting their claims. No nation had a 
tithe of the rights in the Niger district that we had, 
and we have given most of it to France. We con- 
quered Abyssinia at vast expense five and twenty years 
ago, and we have given it to Italy. We protected, 
explored, opened the Sultanate of Zanzibar, and we 


made Germany welcome to the larger half of it. Let | 


us not like Timon expect any gratitude for this 
prodigality, but let us be equally unlike him in saving 
the remnant of our property while it is yet to save. 


LESSONS IN CONCILIATION. 


T is necessary to distinguish between the two 
distinct elements in the outery which has been 
raised by the miners’ representatives over Lord SHanp's 
decision as to the rules to be observed by the Concilia- 
tion Board. There is the attack on Lord Suanp him- 
self, and then there is the attack made by “ Mr. BaiLey 
“and others” on Mr. Pickarp. The two are un- 
questionably closely connected ; but they are still 
capable of being distinguished, and it is a quite tenable 
proposition that the desire to make the second of these 
attacks has also been to an appreciable extent the cause 
of the making of the first. The “ perfect confidence 
“that they can paint a head against CaRMINE any 
“‘ day—as very likely they can,” is a state of feeling 
not peculiar to the M‘GiLps or BLaTHERS who find 
their road to fortune encumbered by the popular R.A. 
There are many Labour leaders on their promotion 
who feel a perfect confidence that they could “ organize 
“a movement against PICKARD any day,” and who not 
improbably “grin when they are talking of him 
“together.” The girdings of Mr. BatLey at Mr. 
PicKaRD are, therefore, quite intelligible. If he is to 
be the Carmine of Labour leaders, it must be by 
showing himself more exacting, more tenacious of the 
“rights” of the miners, more determined to stand 
no nonsense from the myrmidons of the bloodless 
capitalist, than the popular organizer for the time 
being. Hence the promptitude shown by Mr. BarLey 
in rushing on to the platform to denounce Lord Smanp 
as a “tyrant and a humbug,” or thereabouts, and to 
call the attention of all whom it might concern to the 
essential fact that there is a Labour leader capable of 
getting uhead of Mr. Pickarp. 

The fact that there is only one way in which all 
these Labour leaders can outbid one another gives 
their professional rivalries a general, and most unfor- 
tunate, interest. They always rise by being more of 
the firebrand than their predecessors. This is known 
to the leaders in possession, on whom it can have only 
one effect. They must take care that they are not 
outbid. So every BarLey hasa stimulating influence on 
every PickarD and Woops. We use the names as mere 
signs of types. It is a matter of course, then, that 
Mr. BaILey has at once drawn declarations of a quite 
sufficiently explicit nature from Messrs. PickaRD and 
Woops. They have properly rebuked their rising 
colleague for his haste to denounce Lord SHanp; but 
they have not failed to make it quite clear that they 
intend to be fully as exacting as he is. Mr. BalLey’s 
words, says Mr. Woops, whom we quote only because 
he spoke last, are breaches of confidence, errors in 
tactics, and so forth. It would have better become 
him to wait and let the real leaders speak. There can 
be no doubt as to what they will say, which makes the 
haste of Mr. BaiLey the more reprehensible. Mr. 
PickarD points out that Lord SHanp keeps an open 
mind, and only hints regret that the arbitrator did not 


at once give his ruling in favour of the men. Mr. 
Woops “thinks every mining leader has his private 
“ views of Lord Smanp’s action as Chairman of the 
“ Board.” Both make it quite clear that, unless the 
Board decides wholly in favour of the men, the next 
“17th of November will be a red-letter day in the history 
“ of the mining industry,” according to the prediction 
of Mr. Baitey. That is to say, there will be another 
great strike. 


In plain words, then, the “mining leaders” are, on 
their own showing, preparing to make the Board of 
Conciliation an absolute sham. If it will give them 
the high minimum wage, the power to fix the selling 
price of coal, and the right to overhaul the employers’ 
books, well and good. The Federation will, in that 
case, conform strictly to its ruling, and be prepared to 
dexounce most heartily the misconduct of any mine- 
owner who dares to show himself recalcitrant. If not, 
then there shall be a strike, and the mining leaders 
will feel free to cover Lord SHanD with abuse. With 
what degree of confidence the arbitrator can continue 
the discharge of his office we may guess, What is not 
a matter of guesswork at all, but is a certainty, is that 
the Board will have very little to say on the question 
of strike or no strike. The arrangement made last 
November is to hold good for a year, and, as yet, the 
wire-pullers of the Federation assert their determina. 
tion toobserve it. Unless this decision gives way under 
the stimulus applied by Mr. BalLey and. others, there 
will be no disturbance till the next 17th of November. 
If Lord Smanp decides in favour of the men (it may 
be taken for granted that the voting of the elected 
members will be on strict party lines), there may be 
no strike even then. In case he does not, the course 
of events will be settled by the price of coal, the ability 
of employers to pay the same rate, and the disposition 
of the men to face another period of idleness, and no 
wages. This end of a well-meant experiment will be 
only natural, for there is a conflict of interests not to 
be quieted by forms and words, while the miners are 
possessed by delusions not to be cured, we fear, by the 
most judicious of arbitrators. 


TROUT TATTLE. 


RUE wisdom, about Trout, flows from the pen of 

Sir Hersert MaxweELt, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
He alone, perhaps (after mankind has exercised itse!: 
on the problem for thousands of years), has solved th: 
riddle, ‘Why go ye a-fishing?” The reason, as Si: 
HERBERT remarks, is that one does not know wha’ 
manner of monster may be in the watery deeps. OF 
course, the odds are that nothing above a quarter of » 
pound is lying in wait for the fly. Still there are al: 
the “infinite potentialities,” as the art critic ver) 
wisely said, of Nature. Thus we have always reckone: 
that, of all sport, Sir SamugL Baker had the bes 
when he trolled in the Upper Nile. Nobody coul 
ever guess what might be in the Upper Nile. 

A birr, a whirr, 
The something's on, 

Sir SamueL was forced to say, if he desired to quot: 
Sroppart. On one occasion the something, enor- 
mously heavy and strong, turned out to be square, or 
at all events oblong, and was impenetrable by the 
gaff. It proved to be some kind of snapping turtle. 
when the angler had 


dragged the ’tarnal critter 
a From the bottom of the ponds. 


In British streams Nature has not quite such puissant 
surprises. Still, we can give the angler one piece o' 
valuable advice. Try trolling with a one-handed cene 
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rod and a phantom minnow in any Highland salt-water 
loch. Here a man soon gets hold of something heavy, 
nor can you say what it is till it is in the boat. 


Sir HERBERT argues that this mystery, even in trout- 
fishing in a strange river or loch, is the secret of the 
pleasure in angling. There may be a four-pounder 
about, something to talk of for the rest of your life. 
Thus one of the Free Kirk apologists who have recently 
contended with Professor PFrLEIDERER argues that 
St. JoHN certainly wrote the Fourth Gospel because the 
author shows such distinct pride in the miraculous 
draught of fishes. An angler cannot help tell- 
ing about his take, this worthy divine contends ; 
St. JoHN was an angler, therefore St. Jonn wrote the 
Fourth Gospel. The syllogism is worthy of WaLTon. 
Now, a draught of fishes, more or less marvellous, is 
always gleaming before the angler’s fancy, and that is 
the one reason why he perseveres. Sir HERBERT fancies 
that, if all fish were of the same size, and if we saw 
them in the water, none of us would fish. The element 
of mystery would be lost, and, with the mystery, the 
charm. This he illustrates by an anecdote of salmon, 
clearly seen in a low frosty water, at Mertoun, by 
“‘Tweed’s fair flood.” Sir HERBERT could observe a 
score of fish, and see them make for the fly. He 
landed three, but only “with some satisfaction,” 
because there was no mystery. SHAKSPEARE, some- 
where, expresses the very opposite opinion, and likes 
to see the fish oaring with his golden fins towards 
the lure. SHAKSPEARE was, no doubt, a chalk-stream 
angler, and we rather wonder if Sir HERBERT really 
dislikes watching his fly float over a Test trout 
and noting the behaviour of the fish. Many 
with SHAKSPEARE in liking this unmysterious, but 
really exciting, form of sport. However, it is only 
good for a change, and the dark loch, the dark salmon- 
stream, have a far more potent charm. As to lochs, 
Sir HERBERT'S advice on reducing the population and 
increasing the size of the fish by barring the entrances 
of small feeders in spawning time sounds excellent. 
But we have known lochs full of very big trout 
where there was no feeder big enough to ascend for 
spawning purposes, and the mystery is where do 
those trout spawn? They certainly manage it some- 
how. So how can barring the feeders prevent them 
from over-populating the area? If this be dubious, 
Sir HERBERT'S observations on salmo ferox are excel- 
lent. A Test trout of fifteen pounds is just as ferox as 
any cannibal monster in Loch Awe or Loch Shin. 
That is to say, the salmo feror is only an overgrown 
cannibal, not a distinct species. But what is the 
salmo eriox? We give up this riddle, and we fear 
that the Scotch, with their habit of killing all fish 
anyhow, at any time, will never accept Sir HERBERT'S 
hopeful scheme for restocking and protecting trout in 
open waters. 


THE DECLINE OF SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


i iy is impossible to deny that Scotland has grievances, 
The greatest of them was very clearly brought 
out in Sir GEorGE TREVELYAN’s speeches and their con- 
sequences last week and this. It is that Sir GrorGe 
TREVELYAN is Secretary for Scotland. With the first 
sentence of Sir GzoRGE’s speech on Monday week 
this demonstration It was completed by 
the last sentence of his speech on Tuesday. The 
rumours which are revived from time to time that 
he is to receive a colonial appointment have been 
energetically contradicted by him. But what does he 
know about the matter? His consent is not necessary 
to that, or apparently to anything else. He may be 
sent to Barataria against his will. We own that we do 


not think this very likely. The colonies are claiming 
@ voice in the appointment of their own Governors ; 


and what colony would willingly accept Sir GEoRGE 
TREVELYAN? His fate is, to our minds, perfectly 
clear. He is destined before long to be a Gladstonian 
peer. We must use the old language in spite of the 
change in the Premiership ; for the words Gladstonian 
peer express a quality inherent in the subject, in- 
dependently of the person of the Minister to whom 
the nomination is due. Lord Rosesery has inherited 
the policy of Mr. GLapsTone, and a part of that policy 
consists in packing the House of Lords with members 
whose presence there may serve as an argument for 
its abolition, All the failures of successive Liberal 
Governments are hustled thither. ‘“ Rubbish shot 
“ here” is the inscription which the mind’s eye may 
discern at the gateway of the Tower over which the 
Union Jack, reduced by distance or a niggardly 
Minister to the apparent magnitude of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, now proudly floats. There is a feeling com- 
mon to both sides of the House, which is prophetic of 
its own fulfilment, that Sir GrorGe TREVELYAN must 
be and is to be got rid of. Even the Scotch members 
would willingly give up their Grand Committee, possibly 
also Scotch Home Rule, to both of which Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN is contradictorily pledged, if by so doing 
they could purchase relief from the present SECRETARY 
for SCOTLAND. 

All this is compatible with a certain liking for the 
man. He is the object of that feeling which Captain 
CUTTLE picturesquely described as the brightest jewel 
in the crown of a Briton’s head. It would be doing 
injustice to Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN’S once considerable 
intellectual qualities to compare him with Mr. Toors. 
But he is a sort of moral and political Toots. That 
young gentleman’s mental faculties gave way under 
the high pressure of Dr. Biimper’s academy. Sir 
GrOoRGE TREVELYAN’S nerve and strength of will 
appear to have broken down under the stern disci- 
pline of Mr. Guapstone. There is a sort of dazed and 
bewildered air about him. He leaves the impression 
of a man who has lost his way, and has even lost him- 
self, and cannot recover either. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN 
has many amiable and engaging qualities. He certainly 
had at one time considerable Parliamentary ability. 
There have been young men of promise who have re- 
mained young men of promise until the verge of old 
age, and who have died leaving on observers the im- 
pression that they were just going to begin when they 
were prematurely cut off. They have never in the 
political sense grown up. There are others who have 
made a sudden transition from vigorous youth to pre- 
mature decrepitude. Any one who looks about him 
may find instances. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN does not, 
perhaps, fit exactly into either of these classes. He 
leaves the impression of a man who feels ashamed of 
himself, who is haunted by a sort of fruitless penitence. 
He has not the courage to brazen things out like Sir 
WitiiamM Harcourt, or the ingenuity with which Mr. 
GLapDsTONE hides himself from himself in the folds 
of his own mind. Sir GzoRGE TREVELYAN seems to be 
perpetually finding himself out, and to suspect that 
others are doing so too. As he looks up to the back 
seat below the gangway on which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
sits, how he must wish himself beside him, reflecting 
that, with a little more firmness, he might have been 
there. It would be a relief to change places and repu- 
tations with Mr. Hengeace. As it is, he is the object 
of universal distrust, tempered by a feeling which has 
too much compassion in it to be dislike, but which is 
not saved by that admixture from something akin to 
contempt. Like a lady whose indiscretion has been 
overlooked, and who is received into society, he possibly 
feels that everybody is thinking of his lapse from virtue 
because nobody speaks of it. 
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WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 


N the course of the present week there has occurred 
what would be described in the language of the 
Stock Market as “a slight recovery in Roseberys.” 
At one time last week they were quoted as low as I5 ; 
but on Tuesday last they “went better,” and after 
rising to 24, and shortly afterwards touching 28, they 
finally closed firm at 26. The later improvement in 
the value of the Ministerial majority has ridiculously 
overjoyed the hitherto desponding speculators in this 
very shaky stock; and yet, when we come to look 
beyond the mere figures and consider the situation, 
the joy of these gentlemen over their successes must 
appear almost as humiliating to them as defeat. 
Translated into political language, the announcement of 
the tellers in the final division of last Tuesday night 
would appear somewhat as follows :—Two hundred and 
twenty-three out of a House of four hundred and 
seventy-two members were of opinion that the public 
time would be no better employed by Her MaJesty’s 
Government in attempting to legislate for the country 
than it would be by the eminent Mr. Datzieu in 
moving debating-club resolutions against the House of 
Lords, or by any other distinguished private member 
in advertising himself after a similar fashion. On the 
other hand, two hundred and forty-five members 
leaned to the view that, on the whole, the claim of 
the Government to the time of the House was slightly 
stronger than that of Mr. DatzieL. To complete this 
account of the situation, however, it should be added 
that some twenty or thirty members of this singularly 
unenthusiastic majority were only converted to the 
latter view by the representation that, if they declared 
the Government “not fit to govern,” they would also 
be pronouncing them “ not fit to live.” 


The complacency with which the Ministerialists seem 
to regard the success of this last ignominious appeal is 
even more abject than at first sight appears. For they 
do not seem to have realized all that is implied in the 
necessity of resorting to it. That necessity is, in a 
double sense, disgraceful, and the Ministerialists are 
only dimly conscious of the more commonplace dis- 
credit attaching to it. True, it ought not to be neces- 
sary for any Government to erect by express declaration 
an ordinary motion for “ taking the time of the House” 
into one of “confidence,” in order to make sure of 
carrying it. But imagine its being necessary to make 
any such express declaration at all! Imagine a Govern- 
ment obliged to tell its followers, and imagine followers 
requiring to be told, that a motion to take the 
time of the House is, and must be from the ve 
nature of the case, a motion of confidence! The 
implication of this is that, in default of any such 
express declaration, Ministerialists would, by the 
tacit admission of Ministers themselves, have been 
justified in supposing that they might reject the 
motion without bringing about a Ministerial crisis. 
To refuse the Government of the day the power of 
prescribing the course of Parliamentary business is, 
of course, only a more than usually insulting way of 
telling them that they have forfeited the confidence of 
Parliament. Hence Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s solemn 
appeal to his followers, the other night, really meant, 
in un-Parliamentary language:—‘ You must not 
“suppose (though I admit the mistake would be a 
“natural one) that we will stand any amount of 
“kicking. We have had to take back our Address to 
“the Crown because yeu insisted on foisting upon it a 
“ ridiculous impertinence ; and you have carried over 
“our heads an absurd Scotch motion which we did as 
“much as we dared to discourage. But there are 
“ limits to our long-suffering ; and if you go so far as 
“to tell us that we are not to be allowed to legislate 
“at all, but must simply sit on the Treasury 


“ to listen further to Mr. DazrEL, the Emancipator of 
“ Scotland and the Hammer of the Peers—why, you 
“ will rouse the British lion at last.” 


That this spirited appeal would be successful was, of 
course, certain. The excited lobbyists who prattled 
last Saturday and Monday about a threatened defeat 
of Ministers must have singularly misjudged either 
their Government or their ‘independent Radical.” 
That is to say, they must have supposed either that 
the one would not stoop to put the requisite pressure 
on the other, or that the other would not yield to it. 
One hardly knows which of the two errors is the more 

s. Her MaJesty’s Ministers have already shown 
that there is no humiliation to which they will not sub- 
mit in their desperate dread of facing the constitu- 
encies at the present moment; and the independent 
Radical has shown that he is most unwilling to cut 
short his present unique facilities for asserting himself 
and his views. He despises, and is at no pains to 
conceal his contempt for, the Government. But he 
has wit enough to recognize that it is a goose 
that has laid him, and may be expected to go 
on laying him, egg after egg of golden oppor- 
tunity for the promotion of his fads, and not 
if he knows it will he bring “ that weak-minded 
“ bird” toa premature end. It is, indeed, the most. 
striking proof of the confusion and irresolution of 
Ministerial counsels that Ministers have not ere this 
perceived and practised upon the Radical inclination 
in this matter. No reasonable man can doubt that they 
could at any moment have brought their Independents 
to heel by the simple expedient of a private intimation 
that they intended to stand no nonsense, and that, 
unless their LABOUCHERES and DaLziELs showed them- 
selves amenable to official pressure in the matter of 
withdrawing inconvenient motions, they would find 
themselves sent back to their constituencies a good 
deal sooner than they liked. But it is the old story of 
the weak victim who submits to be blackmailed, and 
who allows himself to sink into a more and more help- 
less servitude day by day, when, perhaps, a single timely 
threat of the police would have scared away a persecutor 
who is, in reality, no better off for pluck and determina- 
tion than his victim. How little it was doubted that the 
blackmailer would drop on his knees the moment he was 
“ collared ” appeared clearly enough in the whole tone 
of the recent debate. Mr. BaLrour’s happily humorous 
treatment of the whole business was also eminently 
judicious from the tactical point of view, and it virtually 
struck the keynote of all the Unionist speeches, with 
the notable exception of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’S, that fol- 
lowed it. 

Comedies, as the Leader of the Opposition justly 
holds, should be treated in a comic spirit ; but still we 
have some right to ask how long this particular comedy 
is to last. If we are all only waiting to see the great 
“ democratic Budget,” and if the dissolution is coming 
off as soon as ever Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt has immor- 
talized—or extinguished—himself, the delay, no doubt, 
is reasonable enough. But to prolong the life of the 
present Government and Parliament for any length of 
time thereafter, or for any other pretended purpose 
whatsoever, would be to bring Parliamentary govern- 
ment itself into contempt. We doubt whether 
there is a single member on either side of the 
House who believed in the practical necessity — 
in the sense, at any rate, of the public expe- 
diency—of Sir Harcourt’s motion. That 
Ministers do not believe in it themselves—that they 
do not, that is to say, believe that national inter- 
ests require them to appropriate all the time of 
Parliament, however strongly a solicitude for their own 
Parliamentary comfort may dictate that course—is 
quite obvious, Mr. Batrour aptly ridiculed the 
position of a Government who conie importuning the 
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House of Commons for more time to pass their Bills 
when they have already wasted a fortnight, since Easter, 
without pressing forward any single measure of their 
programme. And, of course, it is patent to everybody 
that the real object with which they have demanded a 
monopoly of Parliamentary time is to enable them, 
not to push on Ministerial Bills, but to escape Radical 
motions. This latter object they have now compassed ; 
though their success does not, of course, imply an 
absolute certainty of relief from further embarrassments. 
It seems to be forgotten that the preposterous proposal 
of the Scottish Grand Committee did not emanate from 
a private Scotch member, but from the Government 


themselves. No doubt the screw had been put upon 


them, and they were obliged to drop Registration, Evicted 
Tenants, and what not else, in hot haste, in order to 
throw a hurriedly provided sop to Scotch discontent. 
And, fér aught we know, they may have next week to 
drop their own business (of which they have provided 
enough for seven weeks, if not for seventy and seven) 
again in order to satisfy some other claimant at a 
moment’s notice. In short, if the unexpired part of the 
Session were twice as long as it is, it is as certain as 
anything can be that it would remain mostly barren. 
The Government have simply not the strength to legis- 
late: the veriest tiro can see that for himself. Regis- 
tration, Evicted Tenants, Equalization of Rates—it 
matters not which they put first; for not more than 
one of them, at the outside, has the slightest chance 
of making its way to the Statute-book before Ministers 
have to make their own way to the constituencies. 


THE KING OF ITALY AND THE FIGARO. 


J er King of Iraty has had occasion to reflect, in 
the course of this week, that things which are 
wise in themselves are not necessarily fit to be said to 
all persons in all places. His rather effusive conversa- 
tion with M. Gaston CaLmette, of the Figaro, has 
served no good purpose which we can discover. It 
put him in the undignified position of a person who 
allows himself to be interviewed by and for the press. 
It has not served to placate the French—a purpose 
which the Kiva must have had in his mind—and it 
has laid him fairly open to a great deal of very snub- 
bing comment. Even if the KING was speaking to 
that party among his subjects who are opposed to the 
of showing them 
that it is not his fault if relations with France are 
strained, he was not, we think, well advised. The 
advocates of a French alliance are well aware of the 


real cause of the estrangement between the two coun- 


tries, and that it is not to be removed by mere friendly 
talk with a French reporter. As for the French, the 
more Italy suffers and cries out, the more they will be 
convinced they are taking the proper course with her. 


The Kine has really no cause to complain if his 
thin-skinned and exacting neighbours interpret his 
action in the manner least complimentary to himself. 
It is true that his remarks partook largely of the 
nature of platitudes, except when they diverged into 
sharp comments on the faults, and the discreditable 
financial relations, of certain newspapers. The sting 
of these criticisms was not calculated to make the 
French press more friendly. Even without this pro- 
vocation, there could be very little doubt as to the view 
which would be taken in France of what may not un- 
fairly be called the Kino’s advances. It was certain to 
be said, and believed too, that King HUMBERT was 
making up to France because he finds that the Triple 
Alliance has imposed intolerable burdens on Italy. The 
experience of the KiNG, whichis not of short date or 
small in amount, ought surely to have taught him 


beforehand how his words would be received. The 
lower class of French papers have been, according to their 
wont, insolent. The better among them have adopted 
that attitude of plausible innocence in which they 
excel, and have lectured His Masesty, de haut en bas, 
in a fine tone of diplomatic rebuke. They have told 
him that it is not enough to talk of the horrors of war, 
to be profuse in assurances of peaceful intentions, and 
to insist on the friendly feelings which ought to exist 
between sister nations. They have protested, with 
meek plausibility, that, if the relations of the sisters 
are the reverse of sisterly, the fault does not lie on the 
western side of the Alpes Maritimes, but on the eastern 
and southern. Italy, they have noted with polite 
malice, has deliberately chosen to belong to an alliance 
which exists for the purpose of securing to Germany 
the permanent possession of Alsace-Lorraine. She 
joined this league without the least excuse, or, worse 
still, for a cause which is an aggravation of the 
offence. Her action was dictated by the disappoint- 
ment of her hopes in Tunis, which right reason, and 
the just privileges which belong to the acknowledged 
head of the civilized world, assign to France. All the 
misfortunes which her injudicious choice of friends has 
brought upon her must be regarded as entirely her 
own fault. France regards Maria as a sister; but, 
until a great change is seen in her behaviour, must 
continue to move in other circles. 


It is idle to accept the French, as we needs must, and 
be surprised that they should receive the advances of 
King HUMBERT in this style. We have not the smallest 
doubt that the Parisian papers represent the feelings 
of the vast majority of Frenchmen quite accurately. 
Neither is it self-evident that the K1na’s gushing words 
deserved better treatment than they have received. 
France is, and always has been, a detestable neighbour, 
with whom it is impossible to be on really quiet terms, 
except during her intervals of weakness. This is an 
excellent reason for standing on your guard against her, 
and, when necessary, for seeking well-chosen alliances 
among her rivals. But her neighbours must know what 
they are about, and be prepared to take the con- 
sequences. The fact that France is mauvais coucheur 
is no excuse for taking measures which are certain to 
exasperate her, as Signor Crispr did in his former 
Administration, and then for endeavouring to make 
it up with soft-sawder. It seems to be tolerably 
clear that the rulers of Italy did not know what 
they were about when they entered into the Triple 
Alliance, and had not counted the cost. There has 
of late been a perceptible tone of whine in their 
references to France, and something fawning in their 
profuse professions of a wish to be friends. The same 
tone is very audible in King HumBert's interview 
with M. CaLMETTE, and we can hardly blame the 
French for the malicious pleasure they take in snubbing 
the advance of the Kine. If one did not know the 
notorious weaknesses of the House of Savoy, it would 
be a mystery how King Humpert could allow his son 
to be present at the German manceuvres in Alsace- 
Lorraine, or how, having done so, he can now come 
forward with anxious professions of friendship, But 
there are some things which are better learnt by the 
light of a little straightforward pride than by any 
amount of cleverness, and, unfortunately, they have 
generally been a mystery to the House of Savoy and 
its Italian subjects. 


THE NEW SIR VAVASOUR FIREBRACE. 


ye new doctrine that private members (except 
Irish ones) have no rights which a Minister is 
bound to may have unexpected consequences. 
Debarred from bringing forward motions, they may 
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console themselves by putting them down on the notice- 
paper. A notice of motion may sometimes be more 
effective than a speech, telling its story in a concise 
and epigrammatic fashion, such as is cultivated in 
those essays of not more than fifty words on the 
characteristics of the poetry of the nineteenth century, 
and the conception of woman as displayed in modern fic- 
tion, for which prizes are offered in ladies’ newspapers 
to competitive female youth. Sir WiLrrip Lawson has 
offered an example of this kind of composition in the 
notice which he gave last week—not, we believe, for 
the first time—of a motion for a humble address to 
Her Majesty praying that, whenever she confers any 
title or honour on her subjects, she will be iously 
pleased to issue a statement as to why such honour is 
bestowed, in the same manner as is done when the 
Victoria Cross is granted. Sir WiLrrip has not ex- 
plained the motives which have incited him to bring 
it forward. Perhaps he is dissatisfied with some 
of the additions which Mr. GLapsTONE has made 
to the order of which his family has been for 
two generations an ornament. He looks askance 
possibly at Sir James Kitson, Sir CHARLES CAMERON, 
and Sir TaeoporE Fry. He is not prepared to 
use Mark Antony's language, and to say, in the 
spirit of fellowship, to these new recruits, “Let 
“each man render me his bloody hand.” The 
mantle of Sir Vavasour FiREBRACE has possibly fallen 
upon Sir WILFRID Lawson. 
mission in public life to organize the baronetage 
for the defence of their rights, and he pictured to 
himself the whole order marching in procession to 
Westminster to hold a chapter, in dark green cos- 
tumes, with collar of SS, star, banner, &c. It may 
be given to Sir Witrrip Lawson to realize this im- 
posing picture. Sir Vavasour FirEBRACE unfortunately 
betrayed his order for a peerage. We hope better 
things of Sir WILFRID. 


Whatever his motive may be, there is a good deal 
of force in the criticism of some recent creations and 
nominations which his entry on the notice-paper im- 
plies. The answer, La vreyne le veult, would scarcely 
respond to the terms of Sir WILrrip’s motion, who 
wants to know, not the constitutional fiction, but the 
real reascn, the why and the wherefore. Nor would 
it, we fear, be quite in harmony with the fact. There 
is no good ground for believing that HER MAJESTY was 
obstinately bent on making Lord RENDELL a peer, or 
Sir THEopore Fry a baronet, or Sir THomas RoE a 
knight. Mr. GLapsTONE could give reasons “ as plenty 
“as blackberries”; but what Sir WILFRID wants is 
not reasons, but the reason. That Sir WILFRID Lawson 
knows already. The titles—we do not say these parti- 
cular titles in especial—were possibly given on the 
principle which the widow found so effective with the 
unjust judge. They were granted to importunity. 
The swiftest way, very often, of getting rid of a sturdy 
beggar is by giving him what he asks for. ‘ Goroo, 
“ goroo, what will you take to go?” The asking, of 
course, is sometimes oblique. It consists very often 
in protesting that you don’t want a particular thing, 
and would not take it if it were offered you. You 
would like to have the offer that you might decline it ; 
but, when the proposal is made, you feel that it would 
not be respectful to refuse, however distasteful it may 
be to you, a dignity entirely unsolicited, quite sponta- 
neously offered. Sometimes the applicant does not 
directly appear. A patron or employer in the Cabinet 
intervenes on his behalf, entirely without his knowledge. 
In other instances, and for the first time, we believe, 
peerages and other honours have been granted, not for 
political services, real or supposed, to the party, but 
owing to private relations with, and personal services 
to the Prime Minister. To have been the physician 
of Mr, GapsToNE, or his frequent host, or to be matri- 


It was Sir Vavasour’s. 


monially connected with his family, is supposed to 
have given a claim to a peerage, which circumstances, 
or the good sense and taste of the nominees, in the 
two former cases prevented from taking effect. 


MR, BALFOUR AT BRADFORD. 


. i? very able, if unsympathetic, obituary memoir 
of the present Government which Mr. BaLrour 
sketched out the other evening to the electors of 
Bradford was not, we think, premature. If any of 
his hearers thought so, Lord RanpoLpx CHURCHILL’s 
diagnosis of the Ministerial condition, in the speech 
with which he followed his leader in the House and 
supporter in the constituency, ought to have removed 
these doubts. It should have fully satisfied them that 
the case is desperate enough to justify such a departure 
from ordinary modes of proceeding. For our own part, 
and for reasons which we set forth elsewhere, we are 
quite of opinion that the biographers of the Admini- 
stration may just as well set to work at once, not only 
because their biographies may be called for at any 
moment, but because the materials fortheir compilation 
are now as good as complete. The narrative once brought 
up to the current date may be pigeon-holed without 
much fear that any substantial addition will need to 
be made to it. It is extremely unlikely that any fresh 
entries of much importance will have to be made 
under those various titles of the ‘“‘ Achievements of the 
“Government,” Moruey’s Irish Administration,” 
and the other headlines which break the columns 
of the newspaper report of Mr. Batrour’s speech ; 
though something, it is true, may require to be added 
to the chapter superscribed the “Promises of the 
“ Government.” But, for all practical purposes, the 
account is made up; and Lord Rosgsery and his 
colleagues will have to go to the country—when go 
they do—with that scanty record of good service, 
legislative and administrative, which the Leader of the 
Opposition reviewed, with a severity rendered more 
crushing by his moderation, the other night at 
Bradford. 


The events of the coming weeks, however, may, 
without enlarging the list of Ministerial performances, 
supply plenty of new illustrations of Ministerial policy. 
And, indeed, on the very day on which Mr. BaLrour 
made his speech, the action of one of the Ministers in 
the House of Commons was providing an illustration 
of this very kind. When Mr. Mor ey’s acute critic 
ironically congratulated him on the dexterity with 
which he has handled the problem of “ governing 
“ Treland on Unionist principles by the aid of the 
“ Separatist vote,” he was unaware that the Carer SECRE- 
TARY had shown, that very afternoon, what extraordinary 
demands this feat makes upon the political agility of 
the performer. The more Unionist tbe methods of 
Mr. Mor ey’s administration, the greater, of course, 
are the concessions which he is obliged to make to 
the legislative principles which are supported by the 
Separatist vote. But he has never before had to carry 
this give-and-take arrangement so far as actually to 
allow a particular course of procedure, officially re- 
commended to Parliament by himself, to be stultified, 
if not actually superseded, by the proposals of a pri- 
vate member. The sophistical reasonings By which 
Mr. Morey attempted to justify this thoroughly 
Trevelyanic evolution are mere ingenious futilities. 
He cannot get away from the fact that, after 
having proposed an inquiry into the working of 
the Irish Land Laws—a proposal which means, if it 
means anything, that the changes, if any, which are 
needed in those laws have yet to be ascertained—he 
has now voted for the second reading of a Nationalist 
Land Tenure Bill which, as Mr. Broprick put it with- 
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out any exaggeration, in spite of Mr. MoRLEy’s protest 
ainst the description, “recasts the whole land code 
of Ireland.” 

It is merely idle to pretend that a Minister in Mr. 
Mortey’s position can take such a course without 
prejudice to the inquiry which he has himself recom- 
mended. His endeavour to bring his action within 
the range of the well-known procedure adopted in the 
ease of those Bills which are read a second time in 
order to be referred to a Select Committee, will not 
bear a moment’s examination. In all such cases 
the House assents, and intends to assent, to the 
proposition that legislation in a certain direction , gene- 
rally agreed upon is necessary, and merely leaves its 
specific provisions to be subsequently determined. But 
in the present case this preliminary proposition is the 
very point that has to be proved, the very point which 
he has invited a Select Committee to investigate and 
decide. Apart from this, moreover, Mr. MORLEY 
rides to death that distinction between “ principle” 
and “detail” which the average member of Parlia- 
ment imagines to be something inherent in the con- 
stitution of things, but which Mr. MorLEy, as a trained 
thinker, must know to be as often as not illusory. Thus 
Mr. Kitsripe’s Bill proposes that the statutory time of 
tenancy shall be reduced from fifteen years to eight. 
Mr. Morey thinks eight years too short; but adds 
that “it is a matter for discussion what is the proper 
“time.” Is it possible that by any juggling with the 
words “detail” and “ principle” he can delude himself 
into believing that he has not prejudiced the ques- 
tion for the Select Committee whether any alteration 
of the time is desirable at all? No; it is quite clear 
that, in voting for the second reading of the Bill, he has 
thrown over the Select Committee for which he is still 
pressing, and a humiliating exigency of his Separatist 
vote-courting it is. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


ee we have not had the advantage of 
hearing the debate on the Registration Bill 
when we go to press, we are, together with the rest 
of the world, sufficiently in the secret to feel quite 
justified in making at least one general criticism on 
the measure. Ministers have decided, after some hesi- 
tation and more than one change of mind, as indicated 
by rumour, to imitate in their Bill the model they have 
set themselves in the management of business. It is 
their rule to promise to introduce, and to give a 
general undertaking to proceed with, such a num- 
ber of Bills as can by no possibility be forwarded in the 
time. On Thursday afternoon the House of Commons 
listened with an unexpected and, we imagine, unpre- 
cedented gravity to the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
sketching the course of business as it is arranged in 
the imagination of the Cabinet. On Friday Registra- 
tion; on Monday the Budget (said to be the most 
contentious known for years); on Tuesday the Scotch 
Grand Committee again (at this point the unnatural 
gravity of the House was for a moment rufiled); on 
Thursday the Evicted Tenants, which, after being 
shuffled to the bottom, has found its way back towards 
the top of the pack; on Friday Uganda. Such is the 
programme of the work to be undertaken which Sir 
WiLLiam Harcourt published in the House, with no 
more diffidence than if he did not belong to a Ministry 
which has already wasted a great lump of the Session, 
has been twice put in a minority by its own followers, 
and has achieved a complete failure to make headway 
with its Scotch Grand Committee—which, though ab- 
surd and contentious, is neither more contentious nor 
more absurd than much else which we are given to 
understand is to be brought in. 

True to their rule of lumping everything together— 


in order, presumably, that an ever-increasing pro- 
fusion of promise may atone for a consistent failure 
of performance—Her MaJesty’s Ministers have let 
everything go into the Registration Bill. Three months’ 
residence, two registrations a year, simultaneity of 
election, and the “restriction” of plural voting— 
the raw material, in fact, with which two, if not 
more, Bills might have been constructed, which, 
indeed, the Ministry’s own followers expected to 
see worked up into at least that number of measures— 
have been swept into one omnibus Bill. It will be 
known by the time when this is read what is meant by 
the restriction of plural voting. The necessity of 
voting on one day would restrict that “anomaly” 
pretty effectually, and any further limitation would find 
some difficulty in stopping short of entirely abolishing 
it. But it is superfluous to consider this or any other 
refinements when there is one simple and very obvious 
fact which is enough to settle the course to be taken 
by every Unionist towards the measure which Mr. 
MorLEy introduced yesterday afternoon. It is grossly 
and palpably the very gerrymandering measure 
which the Duke of DEvoNsHIRE described by antici- 
pation some weeks ago. Ministers intend to en- 
deavour to retain the anomaly by which their 
majority is kept up, and to abolish that by which 
they lose. The thing is really too impudent. There 
would be no particular objection to a Registration 
Bill modifying the present state of things, which 
makes it possible that a new-comer in a constituency 
may pass two years without getting upon the register. 
But even the present Ministers have never given a 
more astonishing instance of the kind of silliness which 
often goes with laborious cunning than this last at- 
tempt to retain the anomaly of over-representation 
in Ireland and Wales, by which they profit, while up- 
setting the last settlement in order to remove another 
anomaly, If once we are to set out on a general 
hunt of anomalies, it will be the care of the Unionist 
to see that there shall be no arbitrary rules as 
to the game which is to be run down. There 
are the twenty-three undeserved Irish and the 
three excessive Welsh votes in the House which, 
when the hunt has once begun, will afford excellent 
sport. Here are twenty-six seats which, since all 
anomalies are in the way of being abolished, ought to 
be transferred to England. It will be the duty of the 
Unionist to assist Ministers and the anomaly-hating 
party which supports them to carry their own prin- 
ciples into full effect. 


LORD BOWEN. 


ORD BOWEN’S death will be felt in many circles as 
one of the events which tend sensibly to overshadow 
the brightness of existence. The world is the poorer when 
such men die—poorer in strength, in goodness, and in 
charm ; and the loss strikes a pang far beyond the narrow 
limits of home-life or friendship’s intimacy. The school, 
where the first promise of future greatness is disclosed ; the 
college, where the maturing powers reveal their force in 
brilliant achievement ; the profession, which is stirred with 
genuine pride and delight that such choice gifts and powers 
should be found within its ranks; the society, which has 
been quickened by the genial influences of courtesy, sweet- 
ness, and wit—all alike feel that there is something gone 
out of life, something which raised the commonplace pro- 
cesses of human effort and intercourse above their usual 
level ; something which interested, stimulated, and cheered, 
which added to the grace and gaiety of existence, and 
whose eclipse seems to throw a sombre hue upon the path 
along which our common journey lies. It is with good 
reason that such losses are mourned as a general mis- 
fortune. 
To Lord Bowen's great public services in the profession 
of which he was so long the ornament, those who are best 
qualified to speak have borne testimony in no faltering 
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tones. The Master of the Rolls is not a man to rhapsodize, 
yet his panegyric sounds almost rhapsodical. ‘‘ He was,” 
Lord Esher said, “one of the most admirable judges 
who has sat on the Bench in my time. His know- 
ledge of the whole law was so perfect, and was so 
accurate, and was so entirely at his command, that I 
myself have no doubt that he had studied every proposi- 
tion of law minutely, accurately, and carefully in order to 
learn it, long before he was called upon to bring it into prac- 
tice. His knowledge was so complete that it is almost 
beyond my powers of expression. His reasoning was so 
extremely accurate and so beautifully fine that what he 
said sometimes escaped my mind, which is not so finely 
edged. . . . His mind was so beautifully and finely edged 
and so subtle in its nature that he went further, and gave 
us perfect essays in the form of his judgments, which can 
be handed down to our successors as models of absolute 
perfection.” Lord Esher’s discriminating analysis of his 
former colleague’s mental constitution is in strict accordance 
with the impression which in every sphere of action Lord 
Bowen made on those with whom he came in contact. 
Perfect mastery of the subject in hand was an easy ac- 
complishment to one who possessed in the highest degree 
the faculty of genius for taking trouble, and whose mind 
worked at a rate which to ordinary intellects seemed almost 
phenomenal. His college companions—accustomed as they 
were to his feats of rapidity—-were, nevertheless, often 
startled to find that, without the least apparent effort, he 
had in a few hours accomplished results with which most 
men would have been well content as the reward of weeks 
of arduous toil. This rapid and almost intuitive grasp of 
abstruse and intricate topics left the young scholar’s 
mind free to play at ease in two congenial directions—refined 
subtlety of reasoning and sense of literary grace. In both 
his ascendency was complete. Oxford poured a full cup 
of honours on the gifted scholar, whose mind seemed cast, 
with almost ideal perfection, to follow her intellectual 
methods, and accept her standards of style and taste. No 
Aristotelian analysis could be too minute, no shade of 
Platonic meaning too delicate, for the apt student who took 
to the Schoolmen’s lore as to his natural element, and 
played at ease amid metaphysical mysteries where less 
buoyant or less powerful swimmers floundered or sank. 
On the other hand, the charm of classical beauty had sunk 
deep into his soul, and filled him with the reverential love 
for the great masterpieces of antiquity which, in later 
years, was to bear fruit in a pious attempt to render the 
loveliest of those masterpieces—loveliest and, probably, the 
least translatable—into a modern form. But it was not 
the spirit of Oxford alone that at this stage of Lord 
Bowen's intellectual history was forming his tastes and 
shaping his line of thought. There was another, and a 
stronger, influence. Balliol had not yet risen to the posi- 
tion which it subsequently achieved, nor had Jowett shaken 
himself free from the impediments which beset the earlier 
steps of his career, or emerged from attempted persecution 
as the greatest teacher of his generation. But Balliol was 
already the centre from which earnest and enthusiastic 
reformers were carrying on an active propaganda; and 
Jowett was laying the foundation of friendships which in 
many instances—Charles Bowen’s, certainly, not the least 
—became almost the most powerful influence in the after 
lives of those who enjoyed them. No more delightfully 
congenial pupil could have been granted to the vows of 
one whose keen eye recognized the great part in the 
national history which University education ought and 
could be made to play, and the degree to which public 
life might be influenced by a generation of workers trained 
in the same stern school of intellectual endeavour, fired 
with the same generous enthusiasm, and aiming at the 
same high ideal of personal and political excellence. Charles 
Bowen was all that even Jowett could have desired as 
the outcome of the system to which his life’s labour was 
devoted. The friendship, firmly based on all that was 
best in the natures of two good men, lasted through a 
lifetime ; and almost the last act of Lord Bowen's public 
career was to emphasize before a London audience, with 
characteristic pathos and grace, the claims of “ the Master” 
to affectionate and respectful remembrance. Both men 
have now passed from the scene which their presence did 
so much to embellish and ennoble—lovely in their lives, 
and in death divided only by an interval so brief that the 
two losses will live in the recollection of many of us as a 
Single sorrow. ‘To some such the vision of Charles Bowen 


in his student days will reveal itself to that “inner eye” 
which watches the dim phantasms of a fleeting world. 
They will see him radiant with hope, gaiety, and sweet- 
ness—scarcely conscious, certainly never mindful, of his 
transcendent powers; joyous with the high spirits of a 
healthy frame, an eager temperament, and a spotless life ; 
witty, but with the “ wit that loves to play, not wound ;” 
shrinking in horror from anything which savoured of self- 
assertion, unfairness, or indifference to tastes, feelings, or 
opinions, in which he could not affect to sympathize ; ready 
alike for the mirthfulness of good companionship, or for that 
more serious intercourse in which soul reveals itself to soul, 
and the young pilgrim compares notes with his fellow as to 
the first pages of the strange, eventful history which is 
opening upon him. No man ever more enjoyed his youth, 
and no man ever carried with more sedulous piety through 
its days of peril the precious possession of a life from which 
innocence itself could wish no hour away. 

Charles Bowen's early days as a barrister were not with- 
out the weariness of expectancy. That intimate and pro- 
found acquaintance with law, which the Master of the Rolls 
described as so striking a characteristic, was acquired by 
assiduous and determined drudgery, which left but little 
time for other intellectual employment. But a brilliant 
reputation, a swift pen, a literary style of admirable form 
and lucidity, a constant flow of the brightest and most 
delicate humour, were gifts too valuable to be left in repose : 
the law-student began to find time for journalism, and 
Charles Bowen joined the brilliant band—amongst whom the 
late Sir Henry Maine, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. G. §. 
Venables were prominent—who were at this time promoting 
the infant fortunes of the Saturday Review. The lapse of 
years allows us without breach of a wholesome rule 
of etiquette to say that Charles Bowen's contributions 
were regarded by his contemporaries and fellow-workers 
as being—to use the phrase applied by Lord Esher to his 
judgments—“ models of absolute perfection "—cogent, lucid, 
closely reasoned, exact in logic, and instinct with the best 
order of humour—all that a newspaper article should aim 
at being. It is a matter of regret that so much literary skill 
should have been expended on ephemeral productions, and 
Lord Bowen’s friends were at one time half-inclined to hope 
that long-deferred hope of legal business might prompt him 
to adopt literature as a profession. The hope, if ever 
seriously entertained, speedily became extinct, for Fortune 
soon began to smile. The helping hand of a discriminating 
leader, the present Chief Justice of England, proffered the 
needful opportunity, and Charles Bowen was for several 
years plunged into the unremitting toil, anxiety, and ex- 
citements of professional success. Of this period of his life 
we can now think only with regret at the undue tax which 
it laid upon physical powers never of the iron mould which 
befits the prosperous barrister, and already showing symp- 
toms of enfeeblement. Charles Bowen was too nervous, 
too sensitive, too critically fastidious, too exquisitely nice 
in feeling, taste, and judgment for the rough wear and 
tear of a Nisi Prius Court, for days of forensic con- 
troversy, for nights spent among mountains of briefs, 
each claiming disposal before sleep was permissible. 
His promotion to the Bench—an honour accepted not 
without some pangs at the final abandonment of the dream 
of Parliamentary life, dear to natural ambition—came just 
in time to obviate, or, at any rate, postpone, an impend- 
ing catastrophe. The Court of Appeal, three years later, 
afforded greater tranquillity and a more congenial sphere 
for the especial gifts which Lord Bowen brought to bear 
upon the fulfilment of his duties asa judge. A series of 
judgments—each as perfect in form and structure as human 
skill could make it—has cleared up many of the dark spots of 
English law, and will, no doubt, fulfil Lord Esher’s propheey 
as a lasting monument of critical acumen, wide scope of 
thought and profound research. The lay reader will attach 
greater interest to the work in which—in intervals of the 
leisure of which his life now allowed—Lord Bowen indulged 
alike his taste for intellectual exertion and his passionate 
admiration of the great master of Latin poetry, The task 
had for him a fascination, which not all his consciousness of 
its difficulty enabled him to resist. He was travelling, as 
he described himself, along a road “strewn with the bleach- 
ing bones of unfortunate pilgrims who had preceded him.” 
They “had perished in the wilderness.” No one had 


satisfied the requirements of this unachievable performance. 
In Dryden “the silver trumpet has disappeared, and a 
manly strain is breathed through bronze.” In Conington 
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“the sweet and solemn majesty of the ancient form has 
wholly disappeared.” The task thus shown to be difficult 
Lord Bowen proceeded, with characteristic craving for per- 
fection, to surround by conditions which rendered it ob- 
viously impossible. The English rendering of Virgil must, if 
it is to be worth anything, bean English poem ; the English 
m must be a translation, not a mere paraphrase; and, as if 
these conditions were not sufficient to discourage endeavour, 
the poem must be made to rhyme to indulge the English 
ear, and must be not only literally but lineally translated, 
in order to preserve the integrity of the famous Virgilian 
lines, which are the common coinage of civilized mankind. 
How far towards the accomplishment of such a feat it was 
Lord Bowen’s good fortune to advance we care not now to 
estimate. Suffice it that on every page are to be found the 
same exquisiteness, the same patient industry, the same con- 
scientious efforts at completeness that characterized every 
phase of Lord Bowen’s work. His premature death has 
put an end to the fond hope that the latter years of his life, 
and the greater leisure afforded by his position as a Lord of 
Appeal, might enrich his country’s literature with some 
original oe worthy of his genius and his reputation. 
The modesty of mind—that dignified and noble humility 
which is the crowning grace of the most highly gifted 
natures—might probably have prevented the consummation 
of such a hope. Anyhow, it isatanend. A life of bright 
romise and singular perfection has been abruptly closed. 
t is no invasion of the privacy in which the most modest of 
human beings would have wished to shroud the last solemn 
hours of suffering and infirmity to say that those hours 
were the fitting sequel to all that had gone before, and 
were brightened by the fortitude, serenity, and resignation, 
the inextinguishable cheerfulness, the tender solicitude 
for others, with which a good man would desire to await 
the close of all human successes, pleasures, and hopes. 
“Sint anime nostre cum illo!” 


A PASH OF HERALDRY. 


ENESTRIER, in his very classical work, Za Nouvelle 
Méthode Raisonnée du Blason (Lyons. 1696), devotes 
no lessthan 110 pages in 8vo. to the enumeration of all 
natural and artificial figures which may enter into the com- 
position of a coat of arms. The worthy Jesuit Father 
might have saved himself all this trouble by saying simply 
that every existing or invented object can be used as a 
heraldic charge. Though this proposition is hardly likely 
to be disputed nowadays, few, we think, are quite prepared 
for what one might term /es surprises du blason. Bohémond, 
Prince of Antioch, who first provided the Crusaders with 
crosses (red), cut out of his own mantles, certainly had 
no inkling of the prodigious future development of his 
simple device. As for Moreno de Vargaz, who blazoned 
the coats of arms of the sons of Jacob ; Fy¥fsten, who obliged 
in the same way Adam and Noah: Ye Bara, who “ col- 
lected” the original escutcheons the Argonauts; the 
symbolists, the emblematists, and all the jokers whose 
science was so much “ oultrecuydance et besterie” to Maitre 
Aleofribas, and all the past heralds, they could have little fore- 
seen to what use their Palais et Thédtres d Honneur, Jardins 
d' Armoiries, &c., would be put by an irreverent fin-de- 
siécliste. For it is our purpose here to compose a select dinner, 
all the elements of which, from the humblest to the most 
elaborate, will be furnished from coats of arms of various 
countries. 

Let us begin with the kitchen. The arms of a Nuremberg 
family, Koch, provide us with a man all dressed in white, 
and holding a spoon in each hand; that is the cook. The 
implements, such as kettles and cauldrons, are furnished 
by the arms of many families of Castile and Aragon ; 
the Pignatelli and the Montboucher give us saucepans ; 
Padilla, three frying-pans; Buttet in Vaud a gril, Escu- 
mont de Poisliéres a skimmer. We get the coals from the 
arms of Carbonniéres (Périgord); an inflamed oven from 
those of Fourcauld (Guyenne); Salbert in Aunis supplies 
the bellows, and heraldic thoughtfulness goes even as far as 

viding a broom from the arms of Scopuli, of Mantua. 

the dining-room we find a table laid for eight, with a 
table-cloth, s.v.p., just as it figures in the escutcheon of the 
Falckenbergs, a Silesian family. The arms of Curland (Ger- 
many), Putz (Tyrol), and Argentier de Chappelaines supply 
condlesicks and candles, all lit. Those of Kerliviou furnish 


the salt-cellars, the Calliéres the spoons, Merivaux a fork, 
and Pffefferweiss gives us a pepper-box. In case it should be 
objected that the salt-cellars might be empty, we have only 
to turn to the arms of Salinis of Béarn, or those of Hall, a 
town in Tyrol, to find a plentiful supply of it. We find 
the mustard in the motto of the town of Dijon—moult 
(me) tarde—which heraldic joke was really the beginning 
of the fame of the moutarde de Dijon. Of other seasonings 
we can recommend to amateurs the garlic of the arms of 
Goussault in Anjou, citrons from those of Limojon de 
Tonquierettes ; whilst in those of Rabasse (Provence) we 
find a real truffle; one only, it is true, but a heraldic truffle 
goes a long way. We regret to say we do not find a single 
onion, despite all researches, and the absence of that 
lachrymose plant from coats of arms is to be attributed, 
we think, to the discredit thrown on it by symbolists, who 
will have it as a symbol of “sin and obscenity.” Qui 
Taurait dit, Chiméne ? 

But we have plenty of /ors-d'wuvre—butter from the 
arms of Botterkoper (Holland), olives from those of Brehier 
(Brittany), radishes (small) in those of Ravier (Pays de 
Vaud), watercress in the arms of the town Vernon, and 
céleri-rave in those of Raulli of Ravenne. The escutcheon 
of Pancaldo supplies the bread, and we get wine-glasses and 
wine-bottles from the Bicchieri of Novara, the Baeckel of 
Dordrecht, and the Boutheiller of Ponthieu. With fruit we 
have simply an embarrassment of choice ; grapes are found in 
the arms of Le Poittevin, the Vin and the Rocci families ; 
pears in those of Pope Sixtus V., and in England in those 
of the Perrotts; nuts in those of De la Borde ; apples in 
those of Pommereuil; a melon in the arms of Milone; 
Jigues (Auriol en Languedoe); strawberries (Merello in 
Sicily); an orange (Bagolini, Verona), &c. Now for the 
flowers, and our table will be sufficiently well arrayed. 
Roses, marigolds, jasmine, bell-flowers, are found in profusion 
in the arms of Grazia, Quinault, Le Sueur, Soufflier de Brussy, 
Bianco of Piedmont, and Hespel en Artois. There was a 
hortensia in the indiscreet arms of the Duc de Morny up till 
1862; the decorative oleanders are to be found in the arms 
of Aleandri of Verona and Aleandro of Venice, and here is 
a ready-made bouquet of roses and violettes presented by the 
courteous lion of the Gallegras (Catania). Of course we 
must not omit that most heraldic of all flowers, the lily, 
and we shall borrow for our table the fleurs-de-lis of the 
Vaughans (Earl of Lisburne), and of the Dodsons (Baron 
Monk Bretton), or, argent and sable fleurs-de-lis. So 
far, we think, our table might deserve the compliment, 
au senescal de la maison peut on cegnoistre le baron, and, 
before passing to the menz pure and simple, we might 
try to provide a company worthy of the fare. The task is 
not an easy one, though we have an abundance of human 
figures in heraldry; only the figures are, so to say, too 
heraldic. Demi-men and demi-ladies cannot be asked very 
well to dinner; more is the pity, for we remember cases 
when the latter are described as femmes d'argent. Savages, 
mermaids, saracenes, and blackamoors have to be discarded 
as well, and the few choice figures which would do honour 
to all concerned have to be kept for the on dansera. We 
think, however, that amongst the supporters of English 
coats of arms we shall find a double partie carrée, and so, 
indeed, we find two female figures, Prudence and 
Charity, supporting the arms of Baron Scarsdale; the 
Hopes of Craighall will lend us one of their Hopes in vest- 
ments vert, and we shall invite the Earl of Loudoun’s 
“richly apparelled lady,” if she will consent to leave behind 
her “letter of challenge.” Baron Lawrence’s two Indian 
officers, Viscount Bangor’s Knight of Malta, and one of 
Baron Armstrong’s smiths will complete our party. And 
now for the menu. 


Soups: real turtle, from the three turtles of the arms 
of Henryon d’Haussonvilles ; ox-tail, from Le Beeuf's (Brit- 
tany) beuf a deux queues, and “ potiron,” from the pumpkin 
of the Zuccati family. 

Fish : the luces hauriant argent of Baron Brougham and 
Vaux; the salmons naiant of Baron Keane; the macquerel 
of Dunquerke, or that of M. Alphonse de Toutbéneff, “ D’or, 
au chef de gueules chargé de deux marmites d'argent, un 
maquereau au naturel brochant sur le tout”; snails for the 
amateurs, from the arms of Drouhart (Burgundy), and 
whelks from those of the Shelleys of Michelgrove, Sussex. 
Cucumbers for the salmon come straight from the escutcheon 
of Favier des Bains. 

Roast: Lamb is supplied by Bleinkfliet of Delft, and 
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rosbif from no less an august escutcheon than’ that of 
Alexander VI. (Borgia). 

Vegetables : Peas we find in the arms of the Ciceri, and 
beans in those of Favars; turnips in those of Porrini, in 
Modena, and cabbage in the arms of the Touchou and of 
Le Notre, the magician gardener of Versailles. 

Sundries: Ham and eggs, from an obsolete coat-of-arms 
of a Dutch family, Verhamme (three hams), and those of 
Allaine (Bretagne), where we see a hen and two eggs. 

Game and Poultry. Besides the Allaine hen, we have the 
duck of Bocon (Padua), a goose—Cheffes (Sarthe); three 
Muscovy ducks, proper, of Baron Bateman, the thrushes 
of Savonarola, and the hare of the Pappalepore. We can 
take also the three boars’ heads of Sir N. W. Elphinstone, all 
the more as they are, according to the motto, “always ready.” 
Raffin de la Raffini¢re supplies us with beetroots, Guyot 
d@’Amfreville with mushrooms, Kiisspair from Regensburg 
with cheese, and Kiinzli from Winterthiir with a kind of 
biscuits. To Fabritius of Harlem and Caffin de Mérouville 
we owe two coffee-pots, and, finally, the Cathelars and the 
Claessen (Holland) provide us with pipes. The dinner 
being over, we find a packet of cards, markers, and dice in the 
afms of Cartellier (Forez) and Sanseverino (Venice) ; whilst 
music is discoursed by a very select orchestra—the harps of 
Ireland, Arpajon (Auvergne), Touchar (Orléanais), and 
Bagration (Russia); the violins of Rottermond (Dordrecht), 
Leiningen (Rhine), Geiger (Bale), Geigenberger (Bavaria) ; 
Van Duyven, Swieten, Hoogmoed, Van der Houven (Hol- 
land), and Bemmel (Cléves) ; the guitars of Guittardy (Forez) 
and of the Holleben (Saxony); the three clarions of Lord 
Granville; the double bass of the House of Bas from Amster- 
dam ; the flutes of the arms of Sivori (why a flute ?) and of 
Diatoff (Russia); the clarinets of Cerissy-Roumontes (Pro- 
vence); the cornets of the Pfeuffer (Baden) ; and, finally, an 
oboe and a trombone from the arms of Danché (La Rochelle) 
and Flurer (Germany). We have also a performer on the 
flute in the arms of Feyfer of Middelburg, and a mermaid 
vocalist in the arms of Boschkoff (Russia). The dancing 
couple of the arms of Dantzig, and the quadrille of bolero 
dancers from the escutcheon of Palacio (the Asturias), give 
the signal to the ball. And after the ball is over, and 
the ladies have retired, a little acrobatic entertainment in 
tableaux-vivants costumes is provided. First of all, the 
House of Bucholtz (Brandebourg) supplies us with a lady 
juggling with a weight and a pair of wings; and then 
another lady acrobat, in company with a winged Blackamoor, 
appears from the crest of the Mayers in Austria; both 
figures are proper, and the lady sits @ califourchon on the 
Moor’s sinister shoulder. 


CHESS NOTES. 


A BIG-SIDE match of chess amateurs—nothing staked 
except one’s character for taking a thrashing like a 
man—has sundry advantages over a tournament of pro- 
fessional players, where other conditions and aspirations are 
involved. Chief amongst them is the certainty that the 
rank and file on both sides will select a great variety of 
openings, will emerge more or less rapidly out of the book- 
moves, and will play with spirit, adventure, and agreeable 
recklessness. At any rate, this is a popular view of the 
matter. The natural man is disposed to think that delibe- 
rate caution is the bane of chess, though, when one comes 
to reckon up the essential qualities of the game, there will 
seem to be about as much truth in the remark as if one 
were to say that caution is the bane of fencing. A chess- 
player needs a happy combination of dash and a slow sure- 
ness. The sureness alone will win most games tamely. 
Dash alone will win a few games brilliantly. A room full 
of spectators will prefer a combination of the two, with the 
‘dash predominant. 

Last Saturday the return match of North against South, 
a hundred and eight players on each side, came off at the 
Portman Rooms, and ended in favour of the South by forty- 
nine games to twenty-eight, with thirty-one draws. This is 
a large proportion of drawn games, and ten of them were 
on the first nineteen boards. The twenty-eight Northern 
players who stood highest on the list scored two wins as 

inst fourteen; whereas a group of sixteen at the middle 
of the lists made an excellent show with nine against five. 
If we take just one-third of the players, on the thirty-six 
boards 42 to 77, the score of the North is fourteen to 


eleven; or if we take the forty-nine boards from 27 to 75, 
the scoring of the two teams was identical. In other 
words, the average Northerners and Southerners were 
about a match for each other, and it was high up or low 
down on the lists that the South gained their great lead. 
The reason is, in part, that many of the stronger men from 
the North did not put in an appearance. In last year's 
match the vigorous clubs of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
furnished fifty-one players. This year their contribution 
was forty-one, and some of their most formidable champions 
were amongst the absentees. Distance from the scene of 
conflict is, perhaps, enough to account for their absence. A 
trip to Birmingham and back is more manageable for a 
North-covntryman than a trip to London and back; but 
what the Northerners would like best is to try conclusions 
with the South at Manchester or Bradford. 

The play on Saturday was very good on the whole, and 
very interesting. Many of the draws, it is unnecessary to 
say, were not cases of mutual accommodation, but the re- 
sult of dogged and successful efforts to save games appa- 
rently lost. Games there were in which it seemed to an 
irresponsible bystander that a draw was submitted to when 
a point might have been scored. Mr. Donisthorpe, when a 
pawn to the bad at the end of a difficult game, justified his 
obstinacy by playing on till he had secured a draw. Mr. 
Atkins, a pawn to the good, may have been judicious, as he was 
certainly chivalrous, in offering a draw, but many good players 
would feel themselves equal to winning in a similar 
position. We have no desire, however, to criticize these 
two hundred and sixteen exponents of amateur English 
chess. It is enough to say that there has rarely been a better 
exemplification of the success with which thousands of 
Englishmen are wont to devote their leisure moments to 
this sedentary sport. For the players who met on Saturday 
were barely a tithe of the conspicuously strong amateurs 
throughout the country, and not one per cent. of those who 
regularly cultivate and appreciate the game. 

The first stage of the Lasker-Steinitz match for the 
Championship has been completed at New York. It was 
agreed that when four games had been won by either 
player there should be a short adjournment, the struggle 
to be renewed at Philadelphia. On April 6 the eighth 
game was concluded, and the score was—Lasker, 4 ; 
Steinitz, 2; drawn, 2. The play does not appear to have 
been very lively; but most of the games were stubbornly 
protracted, and of course they will be very instructive for 
any one who is at pains to study them. Both men have 
harped on the Ray Lopez string ; but the champion opened 
the fourth game with a Giuoco, sacrificed a piece, and won 
in a refreshingly spirited manner. In the eighth game 
Lasker adopted the French Defence, and soon obtained a 
piece for two pawns; but he had terribly hard work to 
convert his good start into a victory. 

The second diagram printed on March 24, with the re- 
marks which accom- 
panied it, has brought BLACK. 
upon us sundry “ car- 
tels,” whereof some are | 
was to indicate a posi- y ; 
tion for the Black |. Wiikey 
king, such that White, 
having the move, could 
mate in two; and Yy 
another ition for tt 
the Black king, such 
that he would be ZF 
liable to stalemate in |) 
one. The Rev. R.T. 
Simpson, writing from 


N 


Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, places the king 
on his third square. 


WHITE. 


Cartel for a Mate in two, 
and a Stale in one, 


White goes home with 

his king’s pawn, electing not a queen, which would be useless, 
but a knight. This leaves Black with three alternatives. 
(1) He can advance his pawn, shutting off retreat to his 
bishop's fourth, when White mates by converting his other 
pawn into a knight. (2) He can move his king to bishop's 
second, when White checks and mates with his king's 
bishop. Or (3) he can move his king to bishop's fifth, in which 
the new-made knight moves to knight’s seventh, simultane- 
ously checking and commanding the square from which the _ 
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Black king started. This is the solution, and of course there | may readily be conceded, then, that neither on moral nor 


is no other square on which Black would be doomed to a 
mate in two. For the stale, Black must have had his king 
on the same square, 
king’s third, have 4 MATS 
moved it to bishop's BLAcK—$8 Pieces. 
fourth; or he must 
have had king on 
bishop’s fourth, and 
advanced his pawn to 
bishop’s third. In 
either case White has 
four ways of prevent- 
ing Black from making 
any further move. To 
the same effect, more 
or less comprehen- 
sively, A. C. Waters, 
Ina, C. T. 8., and 
others. 
We will now pro- La =z 
pound a fairly simple 
mate in two moves, 
which is one of many ingenious problems devised by Mr. 
James Pierce, M.A. White, it will be observed, has two 
chances of giving a check by discovery on his first move; 
but, though either of these attacks might be good enough 


WuitEe—9 Pieces. 


financial grounds is the business of the outside broker easily 
defensible. 
But the Stock Exchange itself is very largely also a great 


_ gambling concern, by far the largest part of the business 


done there being purely speculative. It need hardly be 


_ added, then, that the object of the Stock Exchange is not 


to stop gambling, it is simply to protect its own privileges. 
Of course members of the Stock Exchange have a perfect 
right to protect their interests if they believe them attacked. 
But the question is net to be settled on merely moral 


| grounds as between the Stock Exchange and the outside 
| brokers, for both largely carry on purely speculative busi- 


ness. The real merit of the Steck Exchange is, that it 
affords some guarantees to the public which do not exist in 
the case of the outside broker. Assuming, however, that it 
is desirable to restrict the activity of the outside brokers, 
we are afraid that the measures taken by the Stock Ex- 
change are not likely to sueceed in doing so. In the first 
place, it may very well be doubted whether the outside 
brokers do not give more business to the Stock Exchange 
than they take away from it. A very small speculator who 
has only 5/. or 1o/. to gamble with, and who bets the 
amount upon the rise or the fall of a particular stock, is 
hardly likely to go to a member of the Stock Exchange, and 


| if he did he would not be « very desirable client. That form 
/of mere gambling is obviously not suited to the Stock 


to crush Black in three moves, neither would lead to a mate | 
| of business which has to be conducted through the Stock 


in two. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND TIE 
OUTSIDE BROKERS. 


| Exchange. 


Exchange. On the other hand, there is much of this class 


For instance, if any client of an outside 


| broker invests, the stock has to be bought on the Stock 


| ge years past intermittent hostilities have been going | 
on between the Stock Exchange and the outside | 


brokers. The members of the former ccmplain that the 
latter take away business from themselves, and yet that 
they could not live were it not for the facilities afforded to 
them by the Stock Exchange. From time to time efforts 


have been made to cut off those facilities, but without avail. | 


Some little while ago, however, a Sub-Committee was 


formed to consider the subject, and, acting upon its recom- | 


mendations, the Governing Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change has now called upon the Exchange Telegraph 
Company to withdraw its instruments from certain of the 
outside brokers—not, however, from all. Those of our 
readers who are at all interested in this matter are, no 
doubt, aware that the Exchange Telegraph Company is an 
ordinary joint-stock Company formed for the very purpose 
of making known to outsiders prices as they fluctuate upon 
the Stock Exchange; that it is allowed by the Stock 
Exchange an office at the very entrance to the building; 
that it is permitted to get the prices as they are made; and 
that hitherto it has supplied all who chose to patronize it 
with its instruments. As a matter of course, the outside 
brokers’ have all along been its subscribers. But it has 
many other subscribers, not a few members of the Stock 
Exchange being amongst them, and several leading City 
firms. Our readers know, also, that the Stock Exchange is 
governed by a Committee with very extensive powers, that 
this Committee is charged to watch over the conduct of all the 
members, and that any client who thinks himself aggrieved 
may complain to the Committee; and the Committee has 
power, if it convicts the member, either to suspend him or 
to expel him altogether from the Exchange. There is no 
question at all, therefore, that those who deal with members 
of the Stock Exchange have guarantees not shared by those 
who deal with outside brokers. And there is this, further, 
to be observed—that the fact that outside brokers do not 
get admission to the Stock Exchange is, primdé facie, against 
them. There may, no doubt, be very good reasons why 
they prefer to act outside; but, primd facie, it is suspicious 
that a man should set up as a stockbroker, and yet not get 
admission to the Stock Exchange. Lastly, it is not to be 
disputed that most of the business done by the outside 
brokers is pure gambling. Any one who is willing to lodge 
1ol. with an outside broker has an account opened for him 
without questions being asked. Suppose, for example, he 
lodges the rol. as “cover,” and buys Brighton “A’s.” If 
the stock rises, the depositor is entitled to the difference 
between the price when he deposited and the price when 
he sells. If, on the other hand, the stock falls so that the 
“cover” is lost, the transaction is closed against him. It 


| themselves in the success of their business. 


Exchange, and therefore a member of the Stock Exchange 
must be employed to carry ont the transaction. Again, 
whenever the public speculates actively, it generally runs all 
in one way. Every one is buying at the same time, or 
selling, as the case may be. But it is clear that, if an out- 
side broker sells to a large number of his clients any par- 
ticular stock, he exposes himself to ruin unless he takes 
precautions of some kind ; and the most reasonable form of 
precaution he can take is to buy upon the Stock Exchange. 
Lastly, as the outside brokers notoriously advertise to a 
great extent, it can hardly be questioned that they stimu- 
late business that otherwise would never exist. The fact 
being so, it follows that several members of the Stock 
Exchange are closely connected with the outside brokers, 
and are very nearly as much interested as those gentlemen 
Consequently, 
while the Stock Exchange as a body desire to suppress the 
outside brokers, separate members desire to aid them. And 
it is as certain as anything can be that, where individuals 
have a strong pecuniary interest in doing a thing, they will 
not be deterred from doing it by a mere outcry on 
the part of colleagues. Therefore, if the Stock Exchange 
compels the Exchange Telegraph Company to withdraw 
its instruments from all the outside brokers, these latter 
will get the quotations from members of the Stock Ex- 
change through whom they do their business, and will 
simply write it up upon a black board. <A black board will, 
therefore, take the place of the tape; that is probably all 
the change that will occur. 

There are several legal questions involved which we do 
not propose to discuss, one of them being whether the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange has a property in the record 
of prices made within the precincts of the Stock Exchange ; 
and, if it has not, whether it is justified by law in prohibit- 
ing the Exchange Telegraph Company from supplying the 
quotations to all who are willing to pay for them. Assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, however, that the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange is acting within its legal 
rights, and can enforce the instructions it has given to the 
Exchange Telegraph Company, it is obvious, from what has 
been said, that it cannot suppress the outside brokers unless 
it takes far stronger measures. Clearly it must somehow 
or other prevent all its own members without exception 
from supplying the quotations to the outside brokers. 
It is not very easy to see how it can do that. 
Its members cannot transact their business without 
informing themselves of the quotations; and once they 
have the quotations, how are they to be prevented from 
going back to their own offices and telephoning to a client ? 
The truth is that the Stock Exchange finds itself pushed 
hard by the competition of the outside brokers, because it 
is enforcing obsolete rules, and maintaining a system out of 


harmony with public requirements. In the first place, the 
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Stock Exchange forbids all its members from advertising. 
The outside brokers are free to advertise and circularize as 
much as they please. The one has to wait for business 
until it comes to him, the other seeks for business and 
naturally gets it. In the second place, the division of the 
members of the Stock Exchange into brokers and jobbers or 
dealers is antiquated, and adds extravagantly to the cost of 
doing business, so far as the public is concerned. The 
publie, in the first place, has to pay the broker for buying 
or selling, and it has to pay the dealer also what is called 
his “turn” In the third place, the Stock Exchange 
denies to the public all means of checking the busi- 
ness done for it. A man goes to the office of his broker 
and instructs him to buy or to sell a particular stock. The 
Stock Exchange does not enable him to test whether he 
has or has not been cheated in the transaction. Of course, 
if the man has his suspicions aroused, he may make in- 
quiries, or he may consult other brokers, or he may wait 
until the evening papers come out and see whether the 
quotations there given are in accordance with those 
furnished by his broker. But there are no official means 
of testing whether the broker has or has not acted 
honestly. Owing to these and many other defects, the 
Stock Exchange is far less popular and much more strongly 
suspected than such an institution ought to be. And 
naturally, therefore, the public eagerly avails itself of any 
means offered to avoid the Exchange. If the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange realiy desires to attract to itself the 
whole business of the country, it must reform its own 
methods of transacting that business. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Board of Trade Returns for March show that the 
improvement which is making so gratifying a progress 

at home has not yet extended to foreign countries. This 
was to be expected ; for foreign merchants have not been 
able since the Baring collapse to get the accommodation in 
London to which previously they had been accustomed, and 
therefore they are not able to act on the same extensive 
scale. A real recovery in the foreign trade is not to be 
looked for until credit at home has become still stronger. 
Upon the whole, however, the returns are by no means dis- 
couraging. In the first place, it is to be borne in mind 
that in March this year there were only twenty-five working 
days, whereas in the corresponding month of last year there 
were twenty-six; and a working day more or less represents 
a value in the exports alone of not very much short of 
three-quarters of a million sterling. Furthermore, it is to 
be recollected that only Good Friday fell in March of 
last year, while the whole of the Easter holidays were in 
March of this year—that is to say, all the derangement of 
business caused by the holidays was felt in the single month 
of March this year, whereas twelve months ago it was 
spread over two months. Bearing all this in mind, it will 
be seen, as we have said, that the returns are not dis- 
couraging. The value of the imports was 35,341,000/., an 
increase of somewhat over a million and a quarter, or 3? 
percent. The chief increase was in the raw materials of 
manufactures, especially raw cotton. There is also an 
inerease in living animals, chemicals, and some manufactured 
articles. The increase in the raw materials of manufactures 
erie that manufacturers are looking hopefully to the 
uture, and are taking advantage of the present low prices 
to accumulate stocks. For the first three months of the 
year the value of the imports is a little over 107? millions, an 
increase of not very much under 11 millions, or rather more 
than 11 per cent.; and all through the three months the 
growth has mainly been in the raw materials of manufac- 
tures. Turning now to the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures, the figures at first look dis- 
appointing. The total value for March was only 18,099,000l., 
a decrease of 1,334,000/., or 63 per cent. But it is to be 
recollected, as pointed out above, that the disturbance of 
trade caused by the Easter holidays fell altogether upon the 
month of March. If we allow for this, we may say, 
roughly, that the value of the exports was about the same 
as twelve months ago. For the first three months of the 
year the total value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures was rather under 54 millions, a 
decrease of 622,000/., or a little over 1 per cent. The 


figures relating to the exports are very similar to those for 


February and January. There was, again, in March a 
large increase in the value of the exports of cotton piece 
goods to India. Roughly, the increase amounted to about 
800,000/. All other exports to India declined, however, 
about 130,000/, The increase in the exports of cotton 
goods to India is partly attributable to the fact that in 
March of last year the great cotton strike did not end until 
about the middle of the month, whereas this year there 
were no labour troubles. No doubt, also, while the Indian 
exchanges were very high orders were placed in this 
country in large numbers, and many of them were not 
completed until March. The exports to the United States, 
on the other hand, continue to show a very great fall- 
ing off. The total value of the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures to the United States in 
March of last year exceeded two millions; this year they 
are less than « million. The falling off is, therefore, 
over 50 per cent.—partly as a consequence of the de- 
pression that was sure to follow so great a crisis as that 
which the Union has passed through, and partly because 
of the uncertainty of merchants of all kinds respecting 
the Tariff discussion. While nobody knows what duties 
will be collected by-and-bye, it is not to be expected that 
there will be much recovery in the American trade. The 
exports to other countries call for no special comment. 
Allowing for the influence of the Easter holidays, it may be 
said generally that the falling off in the exports to the 
United States somewhat exceeded the increase in the ex- 
ports to India, but that the deficit is balanced by increases 
to other countries. Coming to special articles in the ex- 
ports we find that a smaller quantity of coal was bought by 
our foreign customers, but that they had to pay much more 
for what they took than in March of last year. Iron, 
on the other hand, is stationary. As yet the poorer and 
more backward countries are not able to raise loans in 
London for the purpose of extending their railway systems; 
and it is railway building chiefly which gives rise to a 
very active demand for our iron. In woollen goods of 
all kinds there is a slight falling off in spite of the ex- 
traordinary cheapness of wool, which is mainly accounted 
for by the stagnation in the United States. Disappoint- 
ment is expressed by most of our contemporaries because 
greater expansion has not been shown. We venture to 
think that the disappointment is misplaced; that, in fact, 
there was no reason to look for much recovery ; and, for 
ourselves, we are inclined to think that the revival in the 
foreign trade will be slow. Our greatest customers—the 
United States, India, Australasia, and South America— 
are all feeling the effects of severe crises, and time must be 
allowed for the recovery that will come when credit at home 
has been fully strengthened. 

Money has continued in much stronger demand all 
through the week than had been expected. The general 
anticipation was that, as soon as the interest on the National 
Debt was paid, the Bank would lose its control of tke 
outside market, and rates would decline. The interest was 
paid in the second half of last week, and yet the Bank has 
complete control of the market. Large amounts due from 
the market to the Bank, it is true, have been paid off; but, 
on the other hand, there has been a good deal of fresh 
borrowing, and in the outside market short loans have 
ranged from 1} per cent. to 2 per cent. The discount rate, 
too, is steadily rising. It issurprising that discount brokers 
have for some time past shut their eyes to the influences 
that were acting upon the market, and have been specu- 
lating for a fall in rates. The first cause of the unexpected 
strength of the market is the immense sums of unemployed 
money held by the Bank. The Bank is now much better 
supplied than it has been for a great many years past. 
Partly this is due to the progress that is being made in 
liquidating the Baring estates, but chiefly it is due to the 
fact that the Bank has not been reinvesting on its usual 
scale, possibly because of the very high prices of all first- 
class securities. Further, it is to be recollected that the 
improvement in trade is increasing the circulation through- 
out the country. And, lastly, it is to be observed that the 
India Council, not having been able to sell its drafts on the 
usual scale since June, is not able to lend, as in former years 
it always did. 

The India Council has again been very successful this 
week in the sale of its drafts. It offered for public tender 
as usual, on Wednesday, 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and 
telegraphic transfers, and the applications were consider 
ably over three times the amount offered. In consequence 
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the allotments were at the rate of only about 29 per cent. 
of the amounts applied for. Still, the prices obtained were 
not so good as for some time past. The bills were allotted 
at 18. 143d. per rupee, and the transfers at 18. 13d. per 
rupee. Later in the afternoon the Council sold over 
11 lakhs by special contract. The probability is that the 
demand for the Council’s drafts wili continue for some time 
longer, but that the price will tend downwards. The silver 
market has not been quite so active as last week, but it is 
fairly strong. Early in the week the price rose to 283d. 
r oz., but declined on Wednesday to 283d. Apparently, 
owever, there will be a further advance. The great fall 
recently has checked production; while there is a good 
demand for China and Japan, as well as for the Continent. 

Investment business continues large upon the Stock 
Exchange, and especially there is a very strong demand for 
the very best securities. Consols are now over par. No 
doubt, this is in part due to the purchases for the Sinking 
Fund; but it is attributable largely also to the fact that 
bills are scarce, and that bankers, being unable to employ 
all their resources in Jending and discounting, are investing 
in Consols. All other high-class securities are correspond- 
ingly dear. But fortunately there is very much less specu- 
lation than there was a couple of weeks ago. Credit is 
reviving and trade is improving, but there is nothing to 
justify a wild speculation ; and we would repeat what we 
have so often said to our readers; that they should be care- 
ful not to be led away by the optimist views now prevailing 
upon the Stock Exchange. The only department in which 
speculation has been at all active this week is that for 
South African land, gold, and diamond shares. Undoubtedly 
the prospects of South Africa are wonderfully good, and it 
is reasonable to expect that there will be a great develop- 
ment of various industries all over the country. The 
output of gold is steadily increasing every month. But, 
while all this is true, the public should be careful 
to exercise judgment in buying. Some shares are a good 
purchase even at the present prices; but others are exceed- 
ingly high, while others, again, whether high or low, are of 
very doubtful value. The investor, therefore, should take 
the trouble to study the condition of the different Com- 
panies for himself before he parts with his money. In the 
United States there is now a more hopeful feeling with 
regard to the Tariff Bill. A little while ago it looked as if 
the debates would be protracted unduly, and after all that 
the Bill would not pass, at all events in the present Session. 
Now the opinion seems to be gaining ground in Washington 
that the influence of the President will prevail, and that the 
Bill will become law this year. Even so, however, there is 
nothing to warrant speculative dealings in the American 
market; the depression must last for a considerable time 
yet. In Brazil the insurgents appear to be growing more 
active, and some apprehension has again sprung up. Upon 
the Continent business is quiet. There has been a fall in 
Spanish bonds upon the Paris Bourse, which has checked the 
courage of operators, and the news from Italy is far from 
encouraging. 

As was to be expected, the revival of confidence and the 
great cheapness of money all over the world are encouraging 
Governments to begin once more to convert their debts. 
As our readers know, the Egyptian Government is anxious 
to convert the Unified; but difficulties have been inter- 
posed, not only by the French Government, but also by 
great bankers all over Europe, and it looks as if it would 
be some time before those difficulties can be overcome. 
The Turkish Government proposes to convert the 1854 and 
the 1871 loans secured upon the Egyptian Tribute. The 
former now bears 5 per cent. interest, the latter 4} per 
cent., and the proposal is to reduce the interest on both to 
about 34 per cent. The two loans together amount to 
about 7 millions sterling. There is also talk of a Bulgarian 
conversion. 


The decision of the Court of Appeal on Thursday 
upholding the award of the Arbitrator in the case of the 
London County Council and the London Street Tramway 
Company caused a sharp fall in Tramway Company shares 
on that day. London Street shares closed at 7}, a fall of 4; 
London Company shares closed at 10}, a fall of 14; and 
North Metropolitan closed also at 10}, a fall of as much as 
2}. In other departments the changes during the week 
have been inconsiderable, The speculative account open 
for the rise was shown by the Settlement, which began 


on Tuesday morning, to be larger than had been antici- 
pated, and hence there has been very much less specula- 
tion than previously, with the consequence that speculative 
securities ove not moved much. But investment stocks 
have been in exceedingly good demand, and the very 
best are now at very high quotations. Consols closed’ 
on Thursday at 100,';, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3; the Two and a Halfs closed at 983, 
showing no change, but proving that the credit of our 
Government is almost good enough now to borrow at par at 
24 per cent. Indian Sterling Threes closed at 100}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. In the 
Home Railway market the Southern lines have advanced 
sharply. South-Eastern “A” closed on Thursday at 
80}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of as 
much as 2}; Brighton “A” closed at 1513, a rise of 
2; and South-Eastern Undivided closed at 119, a rise 
of 1. The other stocks have not altered much. The 
American department has likewise been neglected during 


the week; but securities much affected by the value of 


silver have improved with the rise in silver. Thus Mexican 
Government New Sixes closed on Thursday at 603, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}; Mexican 
Central Four per Cent. bonds closed at 58}, a rise of 2; and 
Mexican National “A” bonds closed at 24, a rise of 1; 
Argentine Fives of 1886 closed at 67, a rise of 4; and the 
Funding Loan closed at 70, also a rise of 4. But Brazilian 
Four and a Halfs closed at 63}, a fall of 2; and Spanish 
closed at 632, a fall of 1. In the South African department 
there has been a general advance ; but the changes are not 
great. For example, De Beers mining shares closed on 
Thursday at 17;;, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }; and Geldenhuis Deep Level shares closed at 
31's, 2 rise of }. Chartered shares have been as high as 
378. 6d.—38s. 


“GEORGE FLEMING’'S” PLAY AT THE GARRICK, 


N Mrs. Lessingham, produced at the Garrick Theatre on 
Saturday, we at once recognize an attempt to prove by 
dramatic illustration a theory which might otherwise be 
accepted, but which is certainly not proved by the means 
adopted here. That in life “somebody must pay” is true 
enough, although unhappily the principle “who breaks 
pays ” does not apply with equal certainty. That sin brings 
its own punishment was a truth long before the time of 
Ibsen or Mr. Pinero, and we may be at least permitted to 
doubt if the methods of the later exponents of the truth 
are guite equal to those of the writers of Greek tragedy. 
In Mrs. Lessingham “George Fleming” has taken the case 
of a man who has sinned ignobly. Sin is ignoble, but 
there was no need to make it so ignoble as this. If 
we are to feel deeply the punishment of the hero—if, 
indeed, the modern school will condescend to anything so 
commonplace as a hero—he must not only interest us, but 
the man, apart from the sin and in spite of it, must com- 
mand our sympathy; and we must say that, in spite of the 
acting, at once powerful and judicious, of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, our heart-strings are not torn when Forbes 
falls on the dead body of his wife, with the remark “ It is 
just.” We feel the force of the statement, and simply 
regret that other lives should have been implicated in the 
consequences of his crime. There is little sympathy to be 
felt for any one but Lady Anne Beaton, who goes far to 
forfeit it by her wrongheaded imprudence, and Major Hardy, 
who scarcely deserves it, since no satisfactory reason is 
given why he has left England for India without first 
learning his fate from Lady Anne. For the rest, no 
woman would have made the kind of sacrifice eagerly 
resorted to by Lady Anne. No Mrs. Lessingham would 
have confessed, even with the deepest and most obvious 
insincerity, that she had visited Forbes to get money 
out of him. That women love unworthy men is a 
too common experience; but that, once loving them, 
they willingly yield them to others, is beyond the nature 
of women as men understand, or misunderstand, it. 
Lady Anne, too, must have known, as a_ reasonable 
being, that she was doing the gravest of injuries to 
Forbes and Mrs. Lessingham in chaining the living to the 
dead love. If Lady Anne is unconventional beyond the 
bounds of decorum up to the end of the second act, her 
conduct in going to the Scottish country-house, where she 
knows Forbes and his wife—the wife of her compelling—are 
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staying is such that one cannot be surprised when Major 
Hardy, the one really sane character in the play, plainly 
warns her of the consequences of her folly. This is a 
powerful scene—the whole of the third act is practically 
made up of two—and the contemptuous dismissal of the 
Major is immediately followed by an open declaration by 
Forbes of his love for Lady Anne. Her surprise at this, 
after some passages of pretty pointed lovemaking, is wholly 

With all its faults, the third act is a powerful piece 
of composition, and was superbly acted; but its fnish 
makes most of the fourth act impossible. When, in the 
second act, we learn that Mrs. Lessingham habitually takes 
opiates, we are well prepared for the manner of her death ; 
but, since the curtain at the end of the third act falls 
on her fainting when she hears Forbes, after a passionate 
declaration of love to Lady Anne, exclaim that his year 
of wedded life has been passed in hell, we do not expect 
to find Lady Anne addressing “ dear Gladys ” just as though 
nothing had happened. We think we have said enough to 
show that the motive of the play will not bear close 
analysis. 

Perhaps the best drawn character in the piece is that of 
Major Hardy, although at first his meddlesome, not to say 
muddlesome, interferences with the affairs of Forbes, in 
view of his known secret love for Lady Anne, might, in the 
hands of a less judicious and experienced actor than Mr. 
Hare, have placed him in a somewhat odious light. In the 
third act Mr. Hare's acting was a fine instance of the power 
of balance and restraint. Nothing but the discreetly exer- 
cised romantic sincerity of Mr. Forbes Robertson could 
have made the part of Forbes in the least acceptable. As 
it was, what seemed inevitable contempt was modified into 
a not unkindly tolerance. Miss Kate Rorke’s simple, 
ingenuous dignity, and fervency of style, forced us to con- 
done in Lady Anne, first her headstrong folly in bringing 
Forbes and Mrs. Lessingham together, and afterwards 
the impulse which brought her into Forbes’s ey 
and danger on the Scottish moors, Impassioned, plead- 
ing, humble to fawning point, and pathetic are all 
epithets which may be applied to Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
performance of Mrs. Lessingham ; but the actress’s experi- 
ences in the neurotic heroines of Ibsen, tempered by a 
short sojourn at the Adelphi, have rendered her manner 
too restless and spasmodic. Repose she knows not; and 
the effect of tears in her voice, which might be used 
advantageously now and then, gives her utterances a 
monotony of anguish which loses its force by its very 
frequency. What is over-melodramatic in her style may be 
forgiven her, since the author has, oddly enough, coquetted 
pretty frequently in her dialogue with that form of dramatic 
art. The humour of the piece is not conspicuously good ; 
and there is no need to deal with its exponents. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


History of the Philosophy of History. By Robert Flint, Corresponding 
Mem r of the incbtase of France. Vol. I. “ Historical Philosophy 


in France, Belgium, and Switzerland.” London and Ediuburgh : 
Blackwood. 
peered years ago Professor Flint published a volume of 
studies on the principal attempts at the philosophical treat- 
ment of history in France and Germany—a volume which he 
meant to follow up by others. Like other people who are called 
off from their studies for a time (the avocation in his case was 
the considerable one of the Edinburgh Professorship of Divinity), 
he had a mind as years went on to change his plan; and this 
change has now taken effect in the first instalment of a com- 
prehensive history of the whole subject. 

It is true, indeed, that the book contains a good deal more 
than the promise of its sub-title—a history of the development of 
the philosophical study of history in France and the minor, 
chiefly French-speaking, nations. Dr. Flint has prefixed a gene- 
ral sketch of the progress of the subject up to the Renaissance 
which will perhaps not be found the least attractive part of the 
volume, or even of the whole work. For it cannot be denied that 
the latter part, or main body, of the book does—and it was very 
difficult on its author's plan to see how it should not—present 
rather the character of a dictionary of the subject than that of a 
systematic treatment of it. To put what we mean in other words, 


it is obvious that the Philosophy of History may be treated from 
the historical side in two ways. That which Professor Flint 
has chosen has the merits of simplicity, of a certain kind of 
thoroughness, and of an uncompromisingly historical handling. 
For he simply “ begins at the beginning” and successively deals 
with every historian or other writer who can be said to have 
treated history philosophically as far as the Renaissance, and then 
with every writer who has so treated it in those countries which he 
has selected as the special subject of this volume. It stands to 
reason that in this method, supposing due care and due know- 
ledge on the writer's part, nothing can be missed ; and a complete 
conspectus of the subject—not to say a thesaurus of information 
on it—is by degrees necessarily achieved. But it may be urged 
against this method that it also necessarily provides a large 
amount of information which is of comparatively little interest 
and value ; that second-rate authorities, or even authorities whom 
it would be flattery to call second-rate, receive undue attention ; and 
that the wood is lost sight of for the sake of carefully enumerating 
and classifying the trees. It might seem, therefore, preferable to 
begin at the other end, to discuss the ways in which the philo- 
sophical or scientific study of history has been or may be re- 
garded, and only then to turn the attention to the more note- 
worthy advocates or practitioners of each in the cases where each 
has had such. A book done in this latter way would have at 
least the chance of being much more stimulating and not less 
informing than a book constructed on the other. But then it is 
only fair to add that, unless it were a great success, it would 
probably be very nearly worthless, The less ambitious, less 
brilliant, and perhaps, even if successful, less interesting way of 
strict chronological survey has the immense advantage of assuring 
at least a certain amount of benefit to the reader. 

That Dr. Flint has achieved more than this guarded and quali- 
fied success need hardly be said ; and it would be very unjust to 
let it be supposed that he has neglected the more general and 
methodical treatment of his subject. On the contrary, he attacks 
the general definition of history and the philosophy of history at 
the outset of his work, and bestows no small pains upon it— 
pains critical, dogmatic, and polemical. The latter (to which we 
rather wish that more scope had been given) are chiefly devoted 
to combating the views of those who, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
maintain a “ philosophy ” while denying a “ science” of history. 
Professor Flint, indeed, confesses that he prefers the name philo- 
sophy to the name science; but, at a pinch, he regards the two 
as interchangeable, and protests against “the limitation of science 
to full causation.” He says that the notion that historical events 
“are connected with their antecedents, yet uncaused, or only 
partially caused,” is “almost too unreasonable for discussion.’ 
Results or events not fully caused are “no more conceivable in 
the moral and social world than in the mechanical and physical 
world.” 

The Professor will not, we trust, regard us as flippant or dis- 
respectful if we say that when we come across such a phrase as 
this, we always feel inclined to read instead “is one which is so 
alien from my own general habit of thought and turn of reason- 
ing that it would be very inconvenient for me to discuss it.” To 
us, on the contrary, the objectionable notion (or rather something 
which we shall take leave to substitute for it) appears to be quite 
thinkable, and of the very first importance to this particular 
subject. No doubt “events not fully caused” are per se un- 
thinkable. But events only part of the causation of which is 
discoverable by the human intellect are not unthinkable at all in 
our scheme of thought. And it is in the case of classes of such 
events that we should use the term “ philosophy,” rejecting that 
of “science.” There is a philosophy of everything; there is a 
science only of those things where all the causes are, ex hypothesi, 
discovered or discoverable. Thus we should say that there is a 
science of all physical things outside humanity, but that there is 
no science of anything into which human effort, human will, 
humen idiosyncrasy enters; no science of art, no science of litera- 
ture, no science of history. There are sciences of many things 
which go to make up history—of politics, of economics, of what 
not ; but all these exactitudes are rounded off, and, what is more, 
interspersed and interwoven with a huge, vague quantum of 
human passion, whim, and the like, which defies scientific, though 
it is not rebel to philosophical, treatment. 

That this difference is not one of words only appears pretty 
early in the purely historical part of Dr. Flint’s book. To those 
who believe not only that the idea of the philosophy of history 
first appears in Thucydides, but are not far from holding that his 
famous saying about the permanence of human motive and action 
at once claims and circumscribes the whole domain of the subject, 
Dr. Flint’s dealings with the great Athenian Tory must seem 
curiously inadequate in themselves, and somewhat “tell-tale” as 
to the Professor's own attitude. It is needless to say that Dr. 
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Flint has a very high admiration for Thucydides, that he holds 
him to be one of the very greatest of historians, and that he admits 
fully that his work, as contrasted with the almost contemporary 
chronicle of Herodotus, and with all that we know or can reason- 
ably suspect to have gone before, marks a new style and a new 
departure, But the Professor does not even exactly quote the 
phrase we have cited, his reference to or paraphrase of it is not 
made to occupy any very eminent place in the two or three pages 
which he accords to the historian of the Peloponnesian War ; and 


while we suspect that be would utterly refuse the view of its | 


importance which we have hinted above, we are nearly certain 
that it does not express anything like his own view. 

Indeed, in so far as Dr. Flint would admit any founder of the 
philosophy of history, it is not Thucydides, it is not Aristotle, it 
is not even St. Augustine, for whom the foundership has been 
more than once, and not without plausibility, claimed. In 
Augustine’s case, indeed, as in the later one of Bossuet, Professor 
Flint seems to be blinded to the real merit of these philosophers 
by something not distantly resembling the odium theologicum. The 
part assigned by each to the Divinity does not square with his 
own views of that Divinity’s probable conduct, and so, if he does 
not exactly rule them out, and if, as he does, he allows them no 
small credit for what they did, he will not give them the status of 
great historical philosophers. They both allow too much for the 
Church, and though the Professor admits that St. Augustine’s 
historic scheme was a vast improvement on anything before him, 
and defends Bossuet vigorously against the narrow Philistinism 
of Buckle, he shakes his head over them both as “ not scientific.” 

His great admiration among historical philosophers before Vico 


is reserved for Ibn Khaldun—a person of whom Buckie’s in- | 


tensely ignorant statement about Martin of Tours, that “ probably 
not one educated man in fifty has ever heard of him,” might be pre- 
dicated without very much danger. “ He was the first writer to 


we can do is to thank Professor Flint for a book on one of the 
most interesting of all subjects to those who can think, which is 
equally full of stimulating and honest opinion and of well- 
arranged information on points of fact. 
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A Superfluous Woman, 3 vols. 
Hooks of Steel. by Helen Prothero Lewis. 
& Co. 1894. 
The Prophet John. A Romance. By Frederick Boyle. 1 vol. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Lim. 1804. 
The Fool of Fate. By Mary H. Tennyson. 
& Bowden. 
A ad Colonist. By Ernest Glanville. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1094. 
y yes first chapter of A Superfluous Woman is the keynote of 
the whole book. In it we are told that Jessamine deter- 
mines to perish in order to annoy her aunt. A “ three-volumed 
novel” Doctor, not a real flesh-and-blood doctor, is called in to 
prescribe for her, and he turns all the attendants out of the room, 
saying, “ Remove these women!” He then proceeds to relate a 
parable in a low voice over the superfluous woman's head, which 
apparently is far more eflective than all the prescriptions of the 
former physicians who have attended her; for when the Doctor's 
voice ceased she opens her eyes, and he was able to feed her with 
“strong and fragrant soup in small sips.” The medical crisis 
through which Jessamine passes gives her a temporary longing 
for “simplicity of life and serviceable work,” but how she 
attains these we will not relate. The hero of the story has 
great shoulders and straight limbs and yellow brown eyes and 
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1 vol. 


_ hair, and she “permitted her glance to be locked by his,” 
| with the result that, after twenty-five pages of dallying, Colin 


treat history as the object of a special science, and his work on | 


the subject, though not perfect, is sufficiently great and valuable 


to preserve his name and fame to latest generations.” And yet it 
is perhaps only kind to inform the forty-nine, if not the fifty, 


educated men that Ibn Khaldun was an Arab statesmen and savant | 
of the fourteenth century who held important positions in more than | 
one ortwoof the North African sultanates, wascaptured in Damascus | 


by Tamerlane, but well treated, and died chief cadi at Cairo in 1406. 
| bagpipe never really reaches our ears. We regret this absence 


His Historical Prolegomena have been translated into French, 
and certainly show a most remarkable faculty of generalization 
and deduction. Every one, for instance, who reads the long and 
interesting extract given here as to the ruinous characteristics of 
Arab conquest will find some difficulty in believing that what he 
reads was written at the time of Chaucer on the borders of the 
Sahara. There is scarce a sentence but carries one back to 
Aristotle or forward to Montesquieu. But we confess that the 
evidence of that Aristotelian method and spirit which had been 
so thoroughly imbibed by almost all great Arab thinkers seems 
to us much stronger than it does apparently to Professor Flint. 
No doubt Aristotle himself did not apply this method much to 
the subject, for the best cf all reasons, that his material was 
extremely limited. But how well he worked on that material 
Dr. Flint freely acknowledges, doing justice to the increase of our 
knowledge on this subject which has been made by the fortunate 
discovery of the Athenian Polity. 

From what has been said above, it will be obvious that 
Professor Flint’s book is a difficult one to review, except de- 
sultorily, and an impossible one to review except incompletely. 
We might have occupied the whole of this article with his 
definition or sketch of a definition (for he declines a regular one) 
of his “ science” ; with his criticism on the Greeks, on Augustine, 


on Ibn Khaldun, on Bodin, on Bossuet, on Montesquieu, on 
| were convinced that the hero or heroine could not by any 


| possibility do or think anything wrong, or commit even the 


Voltaire. And each of these subjects, not to mention others, 
would have given us ample materials for a full review. As it is, 
we can but add a few almost casual annotations. For the whole 
book is full of interesting texts, and in the old word “depen- 
dences” for controversy. We should like to “have it out” with 
Dr. Flint on the question whether, in denying Bossuet that 
“complete intellectual truthfulness which is the first and main 
characteristic of the scientific spirit,” he is not making an un- 
intentional petitio principii as to what “complete intellectual 
truthfulness” is; to meet him full tilt on his assertion that 
Joseph de Maistre’s theory of the executioner is “intensely un- 
christian as well as inhuman,” and to examine narrowly his very 
curious tolerance, not to say exaltation, of Voltaire as a philo- 
sopher of history. This last would be specially interesting, be- 
cause Dr. Flint’s own intellectual truthfulness is so great that 
he makes almost every concession that the critic who thinks 
Voltaire one of the very greatest of men of letters, but one of 
the most puerile and unphilosophical of thinkers, could demand. 
But examinations of this sort are clearly impossible, and thus all 


“could not control the spark that seemed to run from his throat 
to his heart, and burn there, every time he remembered the 
manner in which she had risked herself in absurd fears for 
him.” The scene of this part of the story is supposed to lie in 
the Highlands, but the passages describing that pleasant part 
of Scotland are singularly ineffective, the scent of the heather 
never comes to us as we turn over the pages; and even in the 
descriptions of the Highland games and dances the sound of the 


of vivid descriptions of scenery, because some such setting was 
needed to soften the rather (to our mind) repulsive scenes between 
the superfluous young woman and her lover. After dallying 
with simplicity of life, Jessamine, however, finally elects for 
“luxury of existence,” and contracts an alliance with an ill 
and coronetted ghoul. The orthodox results of this marriage 
are idiot children and much misery; but, truth to tell, by the 
beginning of vol. iii. the heroine of the story has so entirely 
alienated all our sympathy and interest that we do not feel 
deeply the acute mental torture which she so very deservedly 
endures, and we regret that the superfluous doctor saved her 
superfluous life in the first chapter. Throughout the novel the 


| writer describes the heroine as an hysterical, impulsive person, 


without a single redeeming quality of mind or heart. Why 
make such a disagreeable character the sole heroine of a long 
three-volumed novel which is only at times saved from repulsive- 
ness by the want of vitality in the principal character? For 
even if the superfluous woman had been described with Zola- 
like fidelity to life, we doubt if it is profitable to vivisect before 
the public the personalities of such neurotic and disagreeable 
people. 

Mr. Stevenson once remarked to an aspirant novel-writer 
that if in the first two or three chapters of a book readers 


smallest indiscretion, authors gave themselves away, and that 
by no possibility could any reader be interested in the future 
adventures and fortunes of their immaculate but uninteresting 
characters. This ingenious criticism is peculiarly applicable to 
Hooks of Steel. Felix the hero is so terribly good, and so entirely 
wanting in the faintest “ tadpole-wriggle of an idea” of humour, 
that we can fully sympathize with Rosamund, when like King 
Arthur’s Queen she discovered that “he was all fault who had 
no fault at all,” and, therefore, by way of a little change in her 
monotonous life, went for stolen picnics with the villain of 
the story, and enjoyed them thoroughly. The first few chapters 
describing Rosamund’s life in a cheap boarding-school, and the 
surreptitious but excellent banquets enjoyed by the pupils, are 
rather amusing, and Rosamund was fond of “Shakspeare,” and 
had a clever knack of quoting him on all occasions, so as 
to annoy her schoolmistress ; but after her education has been 
completed the story becomes much less engaging. Rosamund 
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suffers from a nightmare of heredity, and Mathew, the old butler, 
“saw the dread spectre of madness stalking o’er the land.” 
The spectre, however, turns out to be a mere bogie, who kindly 
flits away. Novelists seem to find brain fever an exceedingly 
convenient method of solving a difficult situation. It generally 
occurs at the beginning of vol. iii, but the reader never feels 
anxious about the result, as he always feels comfortably certain 
that after about five chapters the heroine will be found sitting 
up in laces and ribbons, with the hero in ecstatic attendance. 
The story is not written with an inexperienced pen, but it is not 
convincing. ‘There are some scenes with a madman that are 
intended to be blood-curdling, but leave us quite placid and 
calm. The shifts to which the old butler resorts in order to 
deceive his master are very ingenious, and we rejoice to hear that 
he bestowed his valuable services upon Rosamund after her old 
uncle’s death, for we think that her family would be glad to have 


- him in the house in case “the dread spectre of madness should 


stalk again o'er the land”! What a plethora of novels on the vexed 
subject of heredity are being poured forth on our unfortunate 
country ! English novel-writers seem to be as much captivated by 
the problems of heredity as our neighbours across the Channel are 
with the variegated sins connected with the seventh command- 
ment. 
After reading a course of French novels, one of our best 

known critics remarked that he was possessed by a longing to 
read the works of Hannah More; and after reading a course of 
fiction dealing with the dismal question of heredity, we rejoice 
to find Brother John, a story of healthy crime and brisk adventure, 
which is written throughout in a cheerful style that is very capti- 
vating. A rich uncle dies and leaves his property to his nephew, 
Hugh Upcombe, fettered by the condition that he must marry 
the daughter of the prophet John, who is the chief of a small 
but exceedingly fanatical sect, to whose creed Hugh's uncle 
appears to have been converted. One of the strange tenets held 
by these fanatics was that an anointed brother was incapable of 
sinning ; that for one of them to commit murder, arson, or any 
other crime that might come handy to further their interests 
was if anything meritorious rather than blameworthy. The reader 
will see at once that this is a very promising beginning. The 
Brothers turn out to be a congregation of hardened criminals, and 
we rejoice to say that even in the very last chapter they never re- 
pent of their wickedness. We prefer unadulterated villains, hardened 
and well pickled in crime. We feel that there is a want of 
colour and tone in the blood of persons who weakly deplore their 
crimes. Tales of anemic sinners do not beguile like those of 
strong-hearted, stern-natured ruflians. We should be sorry to 
spoil the interest of the book by revealing the varied con- 
spiracies of which the hero and heroine are the victims, so we will 
only mention that the promise of the binding, which is decorated 
by an evil-looking hissing snake, is not belied, for one of the 
Brothers smears small fragments of broken glass and snake poison 
on the handle of Hugh’s bedroom door. Mr. Boyle, at any 
rate, has freed himself from the realistic mania which in these 
days spoils all our romances ; for if a story amuses us, what does 
it signify if it is probable or not? We heartily congratulate the 
author upon the courage with which he has built up an exciting 

tale of fiction, without ever spoiling the story by the faintest 
gleam of probability. Mr. Boyle has a “pretty wit,” and 

towards the end of the tale there occurs a most humorous scene 

between Hugh and a deputation from the “Congregation of 
the Anointed,” who call to inform him that they intend to 
establish their just claims “to five thousand pounds of‘ carnal 
dross’ which the late Brother John Upcombe bequeathed for 
holy purposes.” Hugh insinuates his doubts as to the sanctity 
of the Brotherhood’s purposes, and one of the deputation, by way 
of apologizing for the various attempts upon the life of the 
heir, remarks, “ We are aware that the Prophet lost his temper 
under great provocation”; but Hugh refuses to accept the 
courteous excuse, and stoutly declines to pay the legacy unless 
compelled by law, and the Brethren depart sorrowfully, for 
they dare not confront cross-examination before a tribunal of 
carnal-minded men, who might fail to understand the initial 
dogma of their creed—that none of its members could sin, 
Poisoning, hypodermic syringes, and galvanism play an im- 

portant part in the concluding chapters; and the Prophet ends 

his existence upon this planet in a scene that is a fitting and 

dramatic ending of his career. We could wish that we had 
heard a little more about Brother John, and fewer details about 

the much less interesting hero and heroine; but we suspect that 
Mr. Boyle calculated that a nearer acquaintance might diminish 
the halo of mystery with which he surrounds the Prophet. 


After reading The Fool of Fate, no one need fear any “decay in 
the art of lying.” George Ainsworth was born into the world 


events. Veracity was impossible to him, and he tells falsehoods 
at all times without the slightest provocation. He cannot even 
trip up in the street, over a piece of orange-peel, without telling 
his wife a long story of how he saved a golden-haired child from 
beneath the wheels of a passing waggon. George has this one 
grave fault, but is a good-natured affectionate man, devoted to 
his wife, who has lived with him, strange to say, for eighteen 
months without discovering that all his thrilling tales of hair- 
breadth escapes and marvellous adventures are pure invention. 
The situations that lead up to the final catastrophe are rather 
strained and unnatural. George’s weak and feeble character is 
described with a skilful pen, but the wife is wanting in indi- 
viduality; and though we read many pages about her and 
her sorrow, we are never led to truly feel for her and with her. 
The ending of the book is tragic, and there is true pathos in 
the description of the wretched husband preparing the house 
to receive his wife, and filling it with a wealth of sweet- 
scented flowers. She refuses to return to him, telling him, in a 
broken-hearted letter, that at one time his words would have im- 
posed upon her, but that now she knows that they are false, and 
that her faith in him is shattered never to be rebuilt; and the 
miserable George comprehends that his lies have annihilated her 
love. We heartily recommend the book to any young person 
suffering from Ananias-like proclivities, and to those husbands 
who are in the habit of telling their wives Arabian Nights tales 
of their deeds of prowess and inventing fabulous excuses for their 
absences from home. 

There is plenty of adventure in A Fair Colonist. Bullets and 
assegais whizz through its pages. The heroine, who is disap- 
pointed in her lover, goes to “Cape Colony” as overseer on a 
large farm, “ where the black men live in the woods, tend their 
cattle, sleep in the sun, and keep alive their old superstitions.” 
There is a most gruesome description of a leopard chumping up 
first a “ blue-bok” and then a man’s arm, and another episode, 
more terrible still, of a manager flogging a “ stock-stealer” to 
death. African colonial life, cattle-dealing, and ostrich-farming 
fill up many closely printed pages of description. The author 
does not succeed in interesting us in any of his characters; but 
there are some shrewd remarks in the book, of which the follow- 
ing is a very fair specimen :—“ Rabbits is of no account. Take 
‘em away from their holes, and they lose their heads. They're 
like people with one idea; let them work it, and they become 
great preachers or reformers; get them away from that line, and 
they're bogged.” 


FREDERICK HILL. 


Frederick Hili: an Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times o 
Bane by his Daughter, Constance Hill, London; Ben’ 
1894. 


oTm. 
& Son. 
REDERICK HILL was one of five able and eminently 
energetic brothers, of whom the most distinguished were 
Rowland, of Postal notoriety, and Matthew Davenport. He was 
born in 1803, and these recollections go back to the beginning of 
the century. He remembers the mail driving into Birmingham 
decked out with flags and laurels in honour of the Waterloo 
victory. He remembers the national rejoicings that welcomed 
the return of peace, and the golden days for the farmers and 
squires when wheat was selling at 100s. per quarter. But with 
that monopoly in the grain markets the general distress was 
extreme, and so the cessation of hostilities was speedily followed 
by agitations for reforms and by social disturbances. In the 
constitutional movements for the removal of abuses Frederick 
and two of his brothers took a prominent part. The abuses 
were flagrant and notorious, but the position of the Govern- 
ment was critical. Excitement, verging on treason, and often 
passing into sedition, increased the severities of a system of 
repression ; convictions, with exemplary punishments by way of 
example, were sought by the Crown Officers at any price; and 
there can be no question that the juries were virtually packed, 
as they were carefully selected without the right of challenge. 
Hill recounts how Thelwall told the story of his trial for 
treason. He scanned the face of each juryman as he stepped 
into the box, and was immensely relieved when he saw one 
man with an open, honest, and intelligent countenance. Lord 
Cockburn, in his Life of Jeffrey, writing of the same period, 
records a similar state of affairs in Scotland, saying that Sir 
James Gibson Craig should have infallibly been transported had 
not the arbitrary Administration been terrorized by his position 
and popularity. In any case, it was the sentiment of indigna- 
tion, more or less reasonable, which at that time was practically 
denied expression, which threw the Hills into the forefront in 
the ranks of the Reformers. 


cursed with an irremediable tendency to lie about the smallest 


They acted through life the more efficiently that they were 
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closely bound together. A great private school, established at 
Hazlewood, near Birmingham, and afterwards transferred to 
Bruce Castle, furnished them with the sinews of war, and was, 
in fact, the family estate. Moreover, the five brothers formed a 
family compact and a family fund, to which each contributed 
according to his means, and which was to be drawn on by any 
one of them in case of necessity. As it happened, all the brothers 
became so prosperous that the fund compact was dissolved and 
the funds were distributed. Frederick had turned schoolmaster 
for a time ; but his ambition was always to serve the State. His 
brother Matthew used to say that he reminded him of the boy 
who wanted to be bound apprentice toa bishop. After passing 
at the Bar, and holding a private secretaryship, that ambi- 
tion was gratified by his being appointed one of the Inspectors 
of Prisons for Scotland. The reminiscences of his long sojourn 
in the North are by far the most interesting part of the 
volume. Besides dealing with the discharge of his special 
duties, which he interpreted in the most extensive sense, they are 
personal, social, and literary. He made the acquaintance of 
most of the Northern celebrities, and was received with hospita- 
lity everywhere by the great landowners in his periodical visita- 
tions, although Edinburgh was, of course, the headquarters. As 
to the condition of the Scotch prisons in 1835, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate its wretchedness or the laxity of the rules. 
Hill is fully confirmed by Lord Cockburn in his Circuit 
Journeys, and Scott hit it all off most happily in the Portanferry 
of Guy Mannering. Brutal McGuffogs were the rule rather than 
the exception, and as they were miserably paid, the town councils 
connived at their making money by all means. They took 
bribes, they made extortionate charges, and they sold spirits to 
any of the captives who could pay. There was no difficulty in 
breaking out of many of the gaols, and sometimes the criminals 
were guarded by the debtors. At Brechin the church service 
was interrupted one day by a messenger rushing in to inform 
the magistrates that all the prisoners had run away. Lord 
Moncrieff used to tell of a culprit who had been sent from 
Alloa to Kinross for greater safety. He escaped from his 
cell while the post-horses were being baited, and returned to 
the bosom cf his family in Alloa, sitting behind the carriage 
which conveyed the officers. Men used actually to be locked 
up for weeks or months without receiving food or any allow- 
ance for it. A philanthropist like Mr. Hill had reason enough 
to exert himself for the redress of these intolerable grievances. 
He took the leading part in originating and drafting the Bill 
for the better regulation of the Scottish prisons, and when 
he left the country he was able to congratulate himself on a very 
complete transformation of the methods. Above all, perhaps, he 
prided himself on the abolition of the treadmill, and on the 
remuneration of the prisoners for their surplus labour. It is 
true that the remuneration sounds ridiculously small, but it 
served to foster habits of industry, and to dispose the criminals 
to become useful on their release, in place of remaining burdens 
and nuisances to the law-abiding community. As for the out- 
spoken Sir Charles Napier, he was astounded and almost scan- 
dalized when shown over the Glasgow Bridewell. “ Pay prisoners 
money! I never heard of sucha thing! Why, this is a factory, 
not a prison!” 

During his residence in Edinburgh, Hill married, and from his 
wife's Diary supplementing his own Recollections, we hear a good 
deal, as we have said, of the celebrities present and departed. Hill 
protests—as Lord Cockburn does—against the popular impressions 
of Jeffrey. Far from being dogmatic, sarcastic, and regardless of 
people’s feelings, he always found him affable and kind. Lord 
Cockburn was as warm of heart as he was strong of head. There 
are two stories about Walter Scott which are new to us. Tue 
one is given on the authority of his friend, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth. He told her in his powerfully 
graphic way the tale of the “ Bride of Lammermoor.” When it 
was finished both were silent for a time. Then the lady ex- 
claimed, “ Horrible! too horrible! 1 hope that story will never 
appear in print.” Yet when it did appear, and told as 
only Scott could tell it, it did not shake her fixed conviction 
that the narrator was not the “author of Waverley.” The other 
anecdote relates how Scott once had his revenge for being deceived 
by Surtees of Durham as to old Border ballads. Scott taxed 
Allan Cunningham, in Chantrey’s studio, with having really 
written the Nithsdale and Galloway Songs, saying,“ Ah! Allan, 
none but the uninitiated could be deceived. They are too geod, 
man, to be old.” And so honest Allan was compelled to own 
the truth. 

At his own request Hill was subsequently transferred to an 
English inspectorship of prisons. Then, by the desire of his 
brother Rowland, he accepted an assistant-secretaryship in the 
Post Office, and was placed in charge of the money-order office, 


where he supplied Charles Dickens with materials for an article. 
In his later years, beyond his official duties, he interested himself 
in various important legal reforms, and especially in urging the 
abolition of capital punishment. As to that, he had always held 
strong opinions, for he had a painful remembrance of the melan- 
choly days when a poor wretch might be hanged for a theft of 
five shillings. But the recollections of that later period, though 
instructive and suggestive, have decidedly less interest for the 
general reader. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Thomae Kempensis de Imitatione Christi Libri Quatuor, A Facsimile 
Reproduction of the First Edition. With an Introduction by Canon 
Knox Little. London: Elliot Stock. 


— first edition of this famous book was printed at 
Augsburg in 1471 or 1472. Thomas of Kempen was still 
alive when the book went to press, though he had attained to the 
age of ninety or more. It was already popular, and innumerable 
manuscript copies still exist. Giinther Zainer, of Reutlingen, 
was the printer, and the book, unlike most others of that date, 
has a kind of title or heading, though not a title-page. The 
facsimile is well executed in red and black, and has considerable 
interest for admirers of the treatise, and all the more because this 
edition must be considered contemporary with the author's life, 
and presumably authoritative and correct. Mr. Stock has already 
published an account, by Mr. Leonard Wheatley, of St. Thomas & 
Kempis, as he is usually called. He was born in the little town 
of Kempen, in Rhenish Prussia, and there, it is said, bore the name 
of Hammerken, Latinized as Malleolus. Zainer, in the colophon, 
calls him Thomas of Mount St. Agnes. This was a monastery, 
of which Thomas was Sub-prior, near Zwolle. John 4 Kempis, 
his brother, was the Prior. The house followed the rule of the 
Augustinian Canons, and was remarkable during many ages both 
for the piety and also for the learning of its inmates, who, in 
addition to their ordinary vows, belonged to the Brotherhood of 
the Common Life. This association of ecclesiastics devoted itself 
specially to making copies of good books, to tilling the ground, 
and to working at useful handicrafts. It was founded at Deventer 
in the fourteenth century by Gerrard Groot, and here Thomas 
spent his noviciate. Subsequently he took orders, and devoted 
himself to preaching and to what we call pastoral work. His first 
literary effort seems to have been a Life of Florentius, the friend 
and successor of Groot, and in that work, as quoted by Canon 
Knox Little, he advises novices “never to be altogether idle, but 
to be either reading, or writing, or praying, or meditating, or 
labouring on something for the good of the community.” He 
himself wrote out a Bible in four volumes and many other works 
for the use of the monastery. The ideas of Thomas & Kempis are 
very different from those we usually associate with the monastic 
life of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, and we are not sur- 
prised to read of a quarrel with the Pope in 1425. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that, had he lived a little later, he would have 
sympathized with the revolutionary movement of which Luther 
was the chief exponent. Canon Knox Little scarcely does jus- 
tice to this aspect of the life of Thomas, and spends some time in 
praising what may be called the better side of monastic life. 
But the very fact, which he chronicles, that in all those houses in 
which there was anything like religious and spiritual life fresh 
rules were made and sub-orders were established, shows the need 
of a reform of rules which had proved ineffectual. Such in our 
own country was the origin of the Carthusians, and such in Ger- 
many that of the Brothers of the Common Life. 

The Imitatio holds a place in the modern Church like that 
which is held by the Pilgrim’s Progress. Strictly speaking, 
neither Thomas nor Bunyan was what we should describe as a 
Churchman, but both rose above party. Their own private views 
or opinions might be as narrow as possible; but, in writing, they 
wrote for Christians of all shades, of all schools, and, toquote Mr. 
Little's words, “ this wonderful Saint realized that Christianity 
is not only a system of consolation, but that it is also a serious 
rule.” Christians cannot think and speak and act just as they 
like. The very temper of the Jmitatio is divine charity. It raises 
our thoughts above rituals, and sects, and cant; and preaches 
a doctrine which, while it appeals to every man’s religious 
sentiment, at the same time tends to improve him, to refine his 
aspirations, and to direct his hopes. The book filled a vacant 
place. It supplied a want; and we cannot be surprised to learn 
that, even during the lifetime of Thomas, innumerable copies of 
it were made in manuscript ; and one at least—this, which in 
facsimile is before us—was put into type. There have been many 
editions in English, including one printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde:—“A Devoute and Gostely Treatise of the Imytacion 


and Folowynge of Cryst.” The translation was by a certain Dr. 
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Atkynson, and it was made “at the speciall request and 
commaundement of the princesse Margarete, Moder to King 
Henry the VIL., and Countesse of Rychemount and Derby.” A 
copy is in the Grenville Library at the British Museum. It has 
also been translated by Hake, Dean Stanhope, Challoner, 
Chalmers, Keble, Dibdin, and other eminent divines. Canon 
Knox Little observes that, if the date assigned to Zainer’s edition 
be correct, the work “ gains another slight glory,” in being one of 
the first books ever printed. The whole of Mr. Little's introduc- 
tion is worth reading as a simple but scholarly eulogy of a very 
remarkable man and his wonderful book—“a landmark in the 


history of the human mind.” 


PARADOXICAL ASTRONOMY. 


Principia Nova Astronomica, By Henry Pratt, M.D. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1894. 
it is impossible to take this book seriously. To attempt its 
perusal is to venture into a “ wandering wood” of error. The 
bold pioneer promptly begins to doubt his “ wits be not his own.” 
Even turning its pages is like making a tour “behind the look- 
ing-glass.” An inside-out world opens upon one’s bewildered 
view. Yet the Principia Nova Astronomica was evidently 
written in downright earnest. The author, we doubt not, is 
profoundly impressed with the need for the reforms which he 
advocates. Among them is the abrogation of the first law of 
motion, and the substitution for it of a vague theorem about “ the 
kosmic impulse, which represents and is the expression of the 
pulsating life of the universe.” “It is not impossible,” he adds, 
“that electricity is the agency through which the kosmic 
impulse acts.” He agrees with Ptolemy in considering that the 


“circle is the true form of an undisturbed orbit,” “ the so-called 
elliptic form being caused by an attraction acting from without.” 
Kepler fares no better, in fact, at his hands than Newton. 
Dr. Pratt seems to be unaware that the nutation _f the earth’s | 
axis depends upon the movement of the moon's nodes, while the | 
apparent displacements of the stars in the same period of 186 
years merely reflect the oscillations of the points on the sphere 
to which they are referred. It is not, then, wonderful that these | 
mutually connected effects are embraced in a common cycle. | 
The correspondence is inevitable; no coincidence has to be | 
accounted for. The whole phenomenon, moreover, follows strictly 
from the law of gravitation. Yet we are calmly asked to assume 
for the explanation of it a revolution of our “ visible sun,” in a | 
period of 186 years, round an invisible “equatorial sun.” We 
simply stand aghast at the wild suggestion ; and before our senses 
have fully returned we find ourselves confronted, in addition, 
with a “ polar sun,” invented, @ propos of the precession of the 
equinoxes, to govern a supposed orbital movement, in 25,800 
years, cf the “equatorial sun” and its mighty attendant! Nor is 
this all. We are next introduced to a “central sun,” “towards 
which the right line of the polar axis of the earth is always and 
uninterruptedly directed.” “It is evident,” we are further told, 
that this dominant body “must be endowed with a repelling as 
well as with an attracting power; and that this repelling power, 
while holding the entire system at a duly regulated distance from 
itself, would keep the several members of the system apart from 
each other. Such a force is to be found in electricity.” Quis 
credet ? the author of these strange speculations may well inscribe 


above the portal, so to call it, of their paper-and-print abode. 

Almost as a matter of course, the weary old crux about the 
moon's rotation crops up cnce more in these pages. The difli- | 
culty is not one to be argued about. Solvitur ambulando. Let 
any man walk round a chair in his library with his eyes fixed on | 
the piece of furniture, then perform the circuit over again, | 
steadily regarding some “quaint and curious volume” on his 
bookshelves. The merest “glimmering of reason” will enable | 
him to gather from the experiment the difference between orbital _ 
and axial movement. In the first case he will, like the moon, 
have pivoted round once in the course of one revolution; in 
the second, he will have revolved without rotating. Should 
he, after all, remained unconvinced, he must be given up as a 
caput insanabile; although, even then, Bacon's patient maxim 
need not be forgotten, that “everything. is subtle until it be 
conceived.” 

Perhaps the oddest thing about Dr. Pratt's work is that it does 
not stand alone. So anomalous a production might naturally 
have been expected to be unique. Yet it is only a specimen of a 
class. Paradoxical pamphlets issue from the press, year in, year 
out, in steady flights, occasionally varied by a bolide in the 
shape of a fully equipped volume such as the present, although 
rarely (we may say parenthetically) so handsome and imposing 
in get-up. They have, as a rule, much in common, A kind | 


of anti-astronomical literature is constituted by them. They 
represent & revolt against received ideas and theories, These 
are firmly believed by the celestial heresiarchs to be enforced 
and maintained “to serve the private ends” of a handful of 
more or less fraudulent mathematicians. Most artful deceivers 


| we are given to understand them to be. The soothsayers of the 


Great Republic were unweaned lambs compared with them. 
When they meet together privately it must be, we should 
suppose, with the risum teneatis amici? on their lips. Before 
the deluced public, however, they succeed unaccountabiy in 
maintaining the credit of their calculations. Efforts to expose 
the hollowness of their goodly show somehow collapse. The 
slings and arrows of counter-demonstrations recoil harmlessly 
from the “scale-mai!’s warty iron” of their panoply of idle 
learning. 

These attacks are delivered in all sincerity, and with strenuous 
good-will, Occasionally they bring notoriety in their train. 
Reputations of an abnormal type have before now been founded 
on robust and convinced unreason. The Athanasius contra 
mundum attitude, if maintained with persistence and intre- 
pidity, tells in the end. Thus the name of Mr. Jellinger Symons 
is still here and there remembered just because of his uncom- 
premising denial of the moon’s rotation. “Come one, come all,” 
he seemed to say with Roderick Dhu, as he took up his post of 
vantage, 

this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as [, 


He fought, indeed, sheltered by the wgis of the Jupiter Tonans 
of the press. But this was upwards of forty years ago. Quite 
recently, however, Mr. John Hampden closed a long and arduous 
crusade against the rotundity of the earth. He was on this 
point one of the most pertinacious and aggressive heretics ever 
known, We gladly give him credit, nevertheless, for having 
‘ought truth, not fame; and in the same charitable spirit we take 
leave of the Principia Nova Astronomica. 


DIARY OF A CAVALRY OFFICER, 1809-1815. 


The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 
1809-1815. By the late Lieut.-Col. William Tomkinson, 16th Light 
Dragocns. Edited by his son, James Tomkinson. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1894. 


N R. TOMKINSON makes a somewhat tell-tale slip in his 
preface to his father’s Diary. He says that “a recent 
perusal of the Memoirs of General Marbot” has made him 
sensible that his father’s notes are in comparison dull. From this 
we may legitimately guess that the recent abundance of memoirs 
of the great war-time has stimulated Mr. Tomkinson to make 
use of his family papers. We think he has done well, but must 
agree with him that nothing in the way of a book of military 
memoirs could well be less like the reminiscences of General 
Baron de Marbot than this. Marbot, as M. Magnard said the 
other day, avait Uhonneur détre Gascon, and none of the 
wonderful things he saw, or the distinguished things he did, lost 
in the telling. Lieut.-Col. Tomkinson had no resemblance to a 
Gascon, except in courage, but was a very solid, upright, and 
downright young English gentleman from Cheshire. One may 
even say that he was a trifle pudding-headed, though of an excel- 
lent constitution of pudding. He had at any rate no touch of 
imagination, whether of the inventing or of the interpreting 
order. His Diary is exactly what the name implies—a series of 
hasty notes taken down at the time. We constantly come on 
such jottings as this put between brackets:—(Circumstance 
of a row with some Spanish soldiers, and our threatening 
to kill the Alcalde), which are plainly merely put down in 
haste to keep the writer's memory green. Nor is the style 
elegant, as this sentence, which is a bad, but not very excep- 
tional, specimen, will show:—“ The French force was 15,000, 
and has done us more harm than plundering the towns and 
villages through which they passed, and which, excepting by 
burning, were as much destroyed as possible.” After a reading 
or two one sees what he meant; but there is a want of dividing 
here in order the more fully to enter into the matter. 

Still, this is the report of a transparently honest witness on a 
long heroic fight of which Englishmen cannot be too proud in a 
sober, manly way. Whoever can select for himself will know 
the Peninsular army and the Waterloo campaign the better for 
reading this book. The mere fact that the author was by no 
means an exceptional man really adds to the value of his evidence. 
He shows us the average English gentleman who was a soldier- 
officer about those years. As he was honest, he does not say 
anything very new, but only enables us to see what was known 
already more clearly, and from the inside. The author, we may 
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say at once, served in the 16th Light Dragoons (afterwards 
Queen’s Lancers) as lieutenant and captain, except for a brief 
interval, when he was unwillingly transferred to the 60th. His 
candid testimony confirms the impression left by Napier and less 
famous authorities, not to speak of the Duke himself, that the 
Peninsular army, which was so valiant and so well drilled, was 
almost ludicrously untaught and, in the higher sense of the 
word, ill-disciplined. “We were very young soldiers,” says 
Colonel Tomkinson, speaking of the army as it was when 
it advanced from Lisbon to Oporto in 1809, and his nar- 
rative proves his judgment to be sound. He and his brother 
officers had not the most remote notion what to do outside 
the drill-ground. They could not as much as bivouac. They 
left the most necessary parts of their luggage behind, and 
brought with them innumerable gimcrack appliances from shops, 
all of which were found to be useless on trial. The Light 
Division had to do double work, simply because it was the only 
one which had been taught its business. Colonel Tomkinson, who 
was by nature a reserved and rather stolid man, grows enthu- 
siastic over the merits of his friend and superior officer, Cocks, 
who was killed at Burgos. Cocks, it seems, excited the respectful 
admiration of the wiser sort by visiting his sentries, and instruct- 
ing them himself, a work which other officers left as a matter of 
course to the sergeant. This, too, be it observed, was after 
Salamanca. Cocks, one perceives, had, by special dispensation of 
Providence, grasped the fact that there is such a thing as the 
“ business” of soldiering. The prevailing faith hitherto had been 
that an officer was a gentleman who condescended to be a soldier, 
and was not to be expected to do vulgar mechanical things like a 
common professional person. Tomkinson is quite frank as to 
what came of this during the retreat from Burgos. The infantry 
with which he was serving at the time, broke, he says in so many 
words, into utter disorder, and the officers made no attempt to 
check it. The Duke's famous “ wigging” letter, which is here 
printed entire, was plainly much needed. 


The author did not come in contact with the Duke of 
Wellington. He speaks of him habitually as “the Peer,” an 
echo, no doubt, of the slang of the camp. Once he notes how 
some drunken soldiers were heard to describe their leader as 
“the long-nosed beggar that licks the French.” A general con- 
fidence in “the long-nosed beggar” describes the feeling of his 
army towards the Duke, but there is no shadow of a trace of the 
feeling which men had for Marlborough or for Nelson. Colonel 
Tomkinson, in common with every other witness, proves how 
thoroughly that confidence was deserved, for what Wellington 
did not think of, was commonly not thought of at all. An army 
which could fight, anda general who had to think for every- 
body, sums up the situation till hard knocks had taught them 
better. 

Colonel Tomkinson’s downright narrative has its little illu- 
minative touches in fair number. It is curious to find him 
noting briefiy that the dreadful sufferings of the French during 
the retreat from before Torres Vedras showed them the folly of 
driving all the inhabitants out of a country in which they were 
campaigning. There is enough and to spare of the barbarities of 
the French in Portugal, and one reads as a horrid enough set- 
off how some Portuguese peasants buried alive a French strag- 
gler whom they had captured. The author takes the hard- 
ships of campaigning in Spain very coolly; but he comments 
with manifest satisfaction on the blessed change afforded by 
the Low Countries, where the quarters were excellent, and 
champagne cost four shillings a bottle. He did not see much 
of Waterloo, as his regiment was kept in reserve till ordered 
to share in the pursuit of the enemy. It was not till they 
rode over the crest of the hill that they knew a victory 
had been won. He makes a good shrewd remark that the 
French practice of forming corps d’élite had a very bad effect on 
the other regiments, which were robbed of their best men. Our 
soldiers found a very marked difference between the Grenadiers 
and Cuirassiers, picked corps, and the rest of the army. Colonel 
Tomkinson quotes a sharp retort made by Alava—the Spanish 
officer who was attached tothe Duke's staff in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo—to the Prince of Orange. The Prince, who was 
very sore about the conduct of his own men in the battle, thought 
to score at the expense of Alava by asking what he thought his 
Spaniards would have done. The Prince could hardly have 
dropped on a less likely victim than the “fiery” Don Miguel, as 
Napier tickets him, and he received the answer he deserved. 
“ Your Highness, I do not think they would have run away, as 
your Belgians did, before the first shot was fired.” 


DR. HAKE’S POEMS. 
The Poems of Thomas Gordon Hake. Selected, with a Prefatory Note, by 


Alice Meynell, and a Portrait by Dante Gabriel Kossetti. London : 
Mathews & Lane; Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 1894. 


7 making of a selection from a poet's writings is a matter 

demanding the nicest exercise of the critical judgment. If 
the undertaking be pleasurable, it must needs be responsible ; 
and as the sense of responsibility, so is the critical capacity of 
the selector. With regard to the poetry of Dr. Hake, there is 
peculiar force in describing the selective process as a pleasing, 
anxious business. For more than half a century Dr. Hake has 
been recognized by all who are interested in English poetry as a 
poet of striking individuality. It is more than fifty years since 
his first volume of poems was published, and but four years since 
his last appeared; yet of the first book and the last, differing 
widely as they do in scope and style, it must justly be said 
that the poetic characteristics denote an original personality. 
Now any kind of poetic originality, excepting that aping of origi- 
nality by affectation and eccentricity which is always sure of a 
certain amount of flattering recognition, invariably isolates its 
exemplar from his contemporaries. Sometimes the isolation is at- 
tended by a silent, though general, acknowledgment of eminence, 
Dr. Hake stands apart from the generations of poets he has seen 
arise around him. If it is not easy to “group” him, if we cannot 
place him even with the little band of poets of whom Rossetti 
was head, and with whom friendship and community of tastes 
associated him, he has not been without compensations. He has 
been spared the plague of a following, and no one, we believe, 
has been eager to nominate him among the variegated com- 
petitors for the Laureateship. 


The selection from Dr. Hake’s poetry which Mrs. Meynell has 
made is sufficiently representative to stimulate those to whom it 
may prove an introduction to the poet’s works, and at the same 
time will be satisfactory, we think, to those who have long 
prized them. Some of the longer poems, such as “ Madeline” and 
the much more recent “ Serpent Play,” are scarcely available 
for selection purposes. We should have liked, however, to have 
found included in this elegant little volume some of the sonnets 
in Dr. Hake’s last book, The New Day, especially those of a 
personal or reminiscent cast, many of which are full of charm. 
Still, we are diflident in betraying our little prepossessions in 
connexion with a selection that has been carried out with such 
excellent judgment and taste. They must be hard to please who 
would hint of imperfections in a book that comprises some of the 
most typical of the remarkable Parables and Tales ; that gives us 
such good things, in near and effective juxtaposition, as the 
pregnant and curious apologue “Old Souls,” the masterly and 
Dutch-like picture of “ The Cripple,” and the companion poem— 
“The Lily of the Valley,” not less touching and not less admirable 
for pictorial quality; the fascinating mystery of “The Serpent 
Charmer”; the impressive stanzas on the last moments of 
Pythagoras; and—to name one other fine example—the subtle, 
meditative reverie entitled “ The Painter.” Mrs, Meynell observes 
that Dr. Hake “has a solemn and distinct note, little confusible 
with the other notes of the concerted song of poets”; and pro- 
ceeds to remark, on “the exceeding solemnity” of Dr. Hake’s 
note, that it “suggests a further meaning, even an allegory, 
where, in fact, he had no intention of proposing anything 
beyond the text.” Both of these statements are true, though 
the second might have been more clearly expressed. Dr. Hake 
does not wilfully darken his text, nor does any poet do so, 
and what we find in his text was consciously put there. What is 
necessary to the reader is to bear in mind the distinction of 
parable and allegory. We must accept the poet’s chosen term 
“Parable ” in its literary signification. Of parable Dr. Hake gives 
us much, but of pure allegory very little. He does not employ 
the machinery of allegory. His poetry is free from the abstract 
personifications that are indispensable to the allegorist—abstrac- 
tions that too often become mere puppetry at the hands of those 
who attempt the facile art, and require a rare species of genius to 
make potent with spiritual life. Dr. Hake’s delight has been in 
the less ornate and far less trodden way of parable. “Old Souls” 
is a well-known and extremely impressive example of a kind of 
poem in which Dr. Hake has achieved peculiar excellence. In 
such poems he is at once symboliser and interpreter, and we, at 
least, are sensible of no darkening of the text whatever. 


Again, when Mrs. Meynell writes of Dr. Hake’s “ expression ” 
as implying “long intention, deliberate decision,” she gives an 
apt and terse definition of what is certainly a notable cha- 
racteristic of the poet’s verse. The suggestion of an antecedent 
process, of preparation, of brooding, of nicely calculated selec- 
tion, will occur to all careful readers of these poems. But, when 
Mrs. Meynell proceeds to say “The verse is a consequence long 
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foreseen,” she pushes her definition to a conclusion that is liable 
to a very natural misconstruction. If“ Dr. Hake’s verse always 
implies long intention, deliberate decision,” it tells of much else 
besides a self-conscious elaborate process of labour, and is rich 
in poetic qualities of inspiration. Fine and unobtrusive is the 
last verse of the following stanza from “ The Cripple ” :— 
There with soft notes his fife he fills, 
A mere tin plaything from the mart, 
But his thin fingers as it thrills, 
To that poor toy a grace < 
While it obeys his lips’ control, 
And is a crutch unto his soul. 


Sometimes, indeed, these spontaneous touches of the imagination 
surprise us by their strange quaintness, as in this instance, from 
“ The Deadly Nightshade” :— 
Then comes the child, this ill-sown seed, 
To sweep the purlieus and the wynds, 
But few bethink them of his need, 
And scanty is the help he finds. 
At times he walks upon his head ; 
A form of prayer for daily bread. 


But the quaintness here, as in other poems in the selection, has 
nothing strained or deliberate in it, but is admirably proper to 
the treatment by a poet of ordinary themes in an unusual manner. 
Such touches would have been altogether absent if Dr. Hake’s 
“intention” had been complicated with a theory, as was the 
case with Wordsworth when treating homely things in an unusual 
manner. 


NEW MUSIC. 


SPIRIT of grace seems to have touched Messrs. the 
Publishers, who this time send parcels of mostly excellent 
music. Foremost come Messrs. C. Sheard & Co. with a fresh 
series of “ Barrack-Room Ballads.” The former were hard to 
beat and not easy to match; these are, however, a perfect 
pendant to the others, and if they are not by this time great 
favourites with the public, so much the worse for the public. 
The style of Mr. Gerard F. Cobb in setting Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s verses is too familiar now to be dwelt upon; all one 
need say is that it comes out in happiest form in “Danny 
Deever” and “Shillin’ a Day”; the sixth ballad, “The Widow 
of Windsor,” is set to music by Mr. Gordon Sutherland in an 
admirable way from the refrain to the coda, for which a 
rimembranza of “ Home, Sweet Home” is very cleverly used. The 
same firm introduces Mr. T. H. Brown, a composer with whose 
name we are not familiar, but of whom good things may be 
expected judging from his album of “ Elizabethan Lyrics.” This 
is a set of twenty songs to poems by our cinquecentisti,a very 
musicianly performance bearing good testimony to the com- 
poser’s knowledge and artistic taste, The accompaniments are 
beautifully claviermédssig, not difficult, well in keeping with 
the character of each song, and, whilst avoiding, wisely, we 
think, to imitate the “old English style,” Mr. Brown has been 
absolutely successful in imparting an archaic flavour to each of his 
songs. As we said, one may expect something from Mr. Brown, 
and, therefore, we will draw his attention to what we consider 
blemishes in an otherwise first-rate work. First of all, we find the 
voice rather unevenly treated ; forinstance, in song No. 11, wherethe 
melody lies between g and a flat—i.c, a tessitura easy even for a bass 
—we are absolutely startled by a high a flat, a note difficult in this 
position even for a soprano. In Song No. 18 we find in the first 
five bars twenty-two low e’s in succession—this, again, is a per- 
formance that would all but choke a Russian basso; we quite under- 
stand the author’s intention, but a voice must not be used as pedal. 
By the way, in the same song, No. 11, there is a cuckoo cry on the 
interval of a sixth; these are not the bird's notes, a major third 
is the cuckoo’s call. In the second instance we find mistakes in 
prosody ; we will quote only No. 6, tenth and ninth bars from the 
end, where the word “ May-morning” receives an accent on the 
last syllable, by “ing” being placed on the tempo forte of the ninth 
bar. In Robert Greene's “ N’oserez-vous, mon bel ami”—a 
delightful song—the word “prie” has two syllables, and should 
have a note for each, and a repetition like“ mon bel, mon bel,” 
is not admissible in French. Lastly, we would warn composers 
against using foreign words which they do not understand, or, 
what is worse, coining some extraordinary signs of expression. 
You cannot say “con molto espressione,” but molta; where the 
composer has marked Robusto, the proper word is Ruvido; and 
what on earth is vivacetto? The nearest meaning would be 
“ Long live vinegar!” Songs No. 4, 8, 9, and 10 are perfect 


gems, and the whole of Mr. Brown’s Album may be warmly 
recommended. 


Messrs. Forsyth Brothers send six two-part songs—“ poetry ” 
by Edward Oxenford, music by Frank Merrick, Mus.D.; a 
four-part song by Wellington Guernsey and J. Clippingdale; a 
Minuet in G, by Giuseppe Dinelli ; and a Second “ Romance” for 
violin and piano, by Joseph Ridgway. The part-songs are goodish ; 
the minuet is a waltz, and the “Romance” has probably had a 
predecessor, since this one is described as the “ Second.” 

From Edwin Ashdown (Lim.) we have Mr. Edward German's 
music to the Tempter. The beautiful “ Berceuse” should be in 
every piano-playing household. 

Messrs. Francis, Day, & Hunter send a Waltz by Caroline 
Lowthian, “For Old Sake’s Sake,” which is so-so, and a com- 
position by P. Hertel, which is, if you please, “As danced by 
command of His Majesty William II. at the German Court, and 
ordered to be known by the name of ‘Gavotte Lancier,’” and 
which is, therefore, published under the title of “Gavotte der 
Kaiserin.” As a matter of fact, the music has much more of the 
“ Langsam-Schritt ” in it than of the gavotte, is just the sort of 
dance that can be ordered to be known by any name—say, 
“ Pavane-Chahut ” or “ Quick-march Minuet.” 

From Messrs. Enoch & Sons we bave these productions :—“ On 
Carmel’s Hill,’ by Paul Rodney, one of those hybrid productions 
known as “semi-sacred” songs ; “ Love in Absence,” by Clifton 
Bingham and Laudon Ronald—a sentimental song about “I weep 
with thee, I smile with thee, I love thee alone,” with music to 
match. “No, for an Answer,” a very witty song, by Joseph 
L. Roeckel, to very witty words by Dr. 8S. H. Emmens, 
“The Golden Meadows,” by Clifton Bingham and Frank L. 
Moir—words better than the music, “One,” by Clifton Bing- 
ham and Stanley Forbes—a song remarkable for very heart- 
rending harmonies to words such as, “Two bright faces with 
laughter sweet.” “ Penserosa,” a waltz by Ernest Bucalossi 
—the usual pattern. “Chicago,” a jolly Barn Dance, by Hugh 
Clifford, extremely good. “Little Wideawake,” by the prolific 
Clifton Bingham and A. H. Behrend—an extremely silly song. 
“ Mousmé,” Mazurka Japonaise, by Louis Ganne; of course, 
“ Mousmé” isnot a dance—at least, Pierre Loti says otherwise—but 
the piece is absolutely delightful, and will prove undoubtedly a 
popular success at orchestral concerts ; as the pianoforte arrange- 
ment is excellent and quite easy, “ Mousmé” may be considered 
a welcome addition to the drawing-room repertory also. Mlle. 
Chaminade comes with a Romance sans paroles, “ Souvenance ” ; 
a duet, “ Barcarolle,” for mezzo-soprano and baritone, and a song, 
“Viens, mon bien-aimé.” The first, a pianoforte piece, is a 
graceful little nothing, but the vocal compositions have both the 
merit of great charm and that refined style to which the gifted 
lady has accustomed us. The love-song bears traces of Massenet’s 
influence; but the duet is all Mlle. Chaminade’s own, full of fancy 
in the accompaniment and in the melodic design, and altogether 
a fine specimen of “ musique bien faite.” Mr. Eugene Oudin has 
provided an English version of average value for each piece. 


JAPAN. 

Story of the Nations—Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., late 
‘Adviser to the Japanese Minister of Education, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894. 

A§ a hasty visit to Japan of a few weeks’ duration seems to 

some tourists sufficient to entitle them to write about the 
country and its people “at home,” it is pleasant to find that Dr. 

Murray, the author of this book, has, among other qualifications 

for his task, resided there for several years. He is, therefore, 

probably as well acquainted with the Japanese people as is pos- 
sible for a native of the West, and he has taken pains to under- 
stand their character and learn their traditions. Moreover, he 
has studied the history of Japan diligently, and in the best 
publications on the subject. His book is consequently more 
valuable and more important than might be inferred from its 
size, and is a noteworthy addition to the long and unequal series 
to which it belongs. That it is particularly interesting is more 
than we can say for it. This is, perhaps, partly the result of the 
character of Japanese history, which, in common with Eastern 
history generally, is dynastic rather than national, and partly, no 
doubt, of the strangeness of the names to an English reader ; for 

Dr. Murray seems to have made the best use of his materials. 

He has arranged his book well, and writes clearly and to the 

point. He begins with a sketch of the physical features of the 

islands that form the Japanese Empire, and of the races that 
inhabit them or have left tokens of their presence there in remote 
times ; pointing out that the Ainos must once have been a fierce 
and hardy people; that their present docility must be the result 
of centuries of oppression ; and that it is evident that, at some 
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long distant period, they conquered a primitive people called in 
early Japanese writings “the pit-dwellers,” and still spoken 
of as dwarfs, that has left traces of its existence in some 
of the islands. The principal Japanese myths, which are 
related here with spirit, are remarkable for the rapid 
succession of deities that they record. On some occasions deities 
multiplied in a way that must have been embarrassing to their 
progenitors ; for when a certain male god took off his girdle to 
bathe, it became a deity, and so with his skirt, upper garment, 
and trousers, until twelve were born; then, as “he washed his 
august nose, there was born His-Brave-Impetuous-Male-August- 
ness,” and so on until fourteen more had come into being, all 
fully grown. The earliest historical legends point to an invasion 
of the central districts of the main island from Korea, and the 
establishment of the Japanese Empire by the leader of the 
invaders in, it is supposed, B.c. 660, though, as the recorded 
length of the reigns of the early emperors is clearly fabulous, all 
attempts at chronology are useless before the end of the third 
century of our era, when the art of writing was introduced from 
China, and historical narratives began to be composed. From 
Korea came Buddhism, which, after a sharp struggle with the old 
religion, prevailed in Japan about four centuries later, and along 
with Buddhism the Japanese received 4 literature and culture 
“which, when absorbed into the life of the people, gave them 
the permanent characteristics now recognized as the Japanese 
civilization.” 

The principal epochs in the history, and the changes that were 
from time to time effected in the system of government, are well 
brought out. During the middle ages of Japanese history, which 
may conveniently be described as extending from the third to 
the end of the twelfth century, the emperors, though theoretically 
supreme, were really under the control of various powerful 
families of statesmen, that held, and disputed among themselves, 
the government of the Empire ; for effeminacy of education and 
habits, and the custom of abdication, reduced the Imperial 
authority toa mere shadow. At the close of this period a noble 
named Yoritomo, concerning whose career we have full infor- 
mation, obtained a paramount position in the Empire, and re- 
ceived the military title of Shogun. His successors in this 
office have erroneously been regarded by foreigners as secular 
emperors; they were, indeed, until 1868 the real rulers of the 
country, but the Japanese only recognized one emperor, the 
descendant of divine ancestors. After a time the Shoguns 
became as powerless as the emperors; they were often children, 
the sons of emperors, or other connexions of the Imperial 
house, and were governed by regents, who were members of 
a bloodthirsty and arrogant family of princes. From time 
to time, however, some man of energy, belonging to one of 
the other great families of the Empire, would obtain the 
Shogunate, and then under him and some of his descendants the 
office would regain its authority. A chapter of special interest 
is devoted to the introduction of Christianity into Japan by the 
Jesuit missionaries, and the persecution that the converts endured 
in the seventeenth century. Although these persecutions were 
terribly severe and prolonged, they were not completely success- 
ful; for, as we are told here, it was discovered in 1865 that there 
Were communities in existence in which the Christian faith as 
taught by the Jesuits was still preserved. The persecution of the 
Christians was set on foot by Ieyasu, one of the most famous 
statesmen that Japan has ever produced. Tracing his descent to 
the ancient family of the Minamoto, the descendants of which 
could alone claim the Shogunate, he was for a time one of the 
foremost opponents of a noble named Hideyoshi, who, though he 
never assumed the title of Shogun, made himself supreme in 
Japan towards the end of the sixteenth century. Finding 
that Hideyoshi was too strong for him, Ieyasu made peace with 
him, and became his most trusted adviser, and on Hideyoshi’s 
death succeeded to kis power, and, having defeated his rivals, 
obtained the Shogunate, which remained in his family until 
the extinction of the office by the present Emperor. Among the 
changes that he effected in the Empire was the consolidation of 
the feudal power; he made the daimyds dependent on the central 
authority, arranged them in classes, and assigned to each class its 
special duties and privileges. Dr, Murray’s account of the 
gradual opening of Japan to foreigners, of the various collisions 
that took place with foreign Powers before the Yedo Government 
recognized that a return to the old system of national seclusion 
was alike impossible and undesirable, and of the remarkable 
changes in the Constitution effected by the present Emperor, is 
well worth reading ; for Japan has, so far as its institutions are 
concerned, made wonderful progress during the last fifty years, 
and it will be deeply interesting to see whether the new system 
of government will prove stable, and be found to be adapted to 
the wants and political attainments of the people. The lists of 


Emperors and Shoguns in Dr, Murray’s Appendix will be helpfu! 
to the reader, who will also welcome the folding map of Japan, 
at the end of the volume, and some judiciously selected illus- 
trations. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Mes souvenirs. Par le Général du Barail. Tome premier, 1820-1857. 
Paris: Plon. 


Souvenirs du Baron de Barante. Tomeiv. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Le péril anarchiste. Par Félix Dubois. Paris: Flammarion. 


Histoire de la peinture en France. Par V. Le Roy Saint-Aubert. Paris: 
Delagrave. 


L’aveu. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


7 wonderful success of the Marbot Memoirs (which, we 
observe, have reached their thirty-fourth edition; an 
almost unprecedented sale, we should think, for so big a book) 
was sure, by degrees, to tempt not merely the publication, but 
the writing of others; and we are not surprised that General 
du Barail has issued his. The General (who, we believe, was 
once Minister of War) took his birth from a family of soldiers, 
went at a very early age to Algiers with his father, who had a 
command there, enlisted as a volunteer, rose early from the 
ranks, got his “ Cross” at the famous “capture of the Smala,” 
fought at Isly and elsewhere, and, indeed, from the time he was 
fifteen till the time he was thirty-one was seldom out of the 
colony. Of late years comparatively little has been published 
in France about Algeria beyond the official works of M. Camille 
Bousset and a few others. Perhaps the disasters of 1870 gave 
the French a distaste for the school the teaching of which, 
as some said, had contributed to these disasters; perhaps the 
continual ill-success and troubles of the colony, as a colony, 
sickened them. It is difficult and not necessary to decide. But 
General du Barail’s is certainly the most interesting book which 
has appeared for some years, at any rate on the Algerian wars of 
the reign of Louis Philippe and the Second Republic. The book 
is a little desultory, but it gains quite as much as it loses by that ; 
the author has absolutely no fanfaronade about him, though when 
he does a plucky thing he does not mind mentioning it ; and he 
appears to be singularly devoid of ill-nature and grumbling. 
Whether the well-known characteristics of the grognard will 
make their appearance later we cannot, of course, say ; but this 
volume is a kind of “romance of war,” written with all the zest 
of a young man, almost a boy, who is winning his spurs. It is full 
of personal anecdote, sometimes of very well known men, some- 
times of men very little known. Both classes are interesting ; 
but perhaps the latter is the more so. Algeria in the second 
quarter of the century was, as novelists love to remind us, and as 
the historic page confirms, a sort of rendezvous and centre for 
cosmopolitan soldiers of fortune. Survivors of the Napoleonic 
wars, who had found civil occupations pall on them; adventurers 
who had served the Sultan, and the Shah, and the Pasha of 
Egypt; soldiers errant who had fought in Greece, in South 
America, with Carlist or Christino in Spain, under Paskiewitch 
in Asia Minor and Diebitsch in the Balkans; Prussians who had 
shot their superior officers in duels; men of all countries who 
either aspired to a military life, or, having tried it elsewhere, had 
to leave their native or adopted countries under a cloud—all 
flocked to Algeria. The most prominent and successful of them 
was the famous Colonel Yusuf, of whom General du Barail gives, 
on the whole, a favourable account, and who was evidently 
very kind to him; but their name, as well as their regiment 
for the most part, was Legion. There was plenty of fighting, 
a certain amount of loot, and, above all, a by no means very 
tight discipline ; and though, if you were taken prisoner, there 
was considerable chance of losing your head, if of nothing 
worse, the advantages surpassed the disadvantages in many ways 
that would have appealed both to Captain Dalgetty and to Major 
Gahagan. And not a few captains and majors of that kind appear 
in the General’s pages. 


The fourth volume of the valuable, but rather loosely named, 
Souvenirs of Barante (which are in reality not merely, or even 
mainly, “ souvenirs,” but a vast collection of letters and docu- 
ments of all kinds) extends from August 1830 to May 1832. 
The allotment of an entire volume of nearly six hundred pages 
to a year and three-quarters—though, no doubt, a rather ex- 
ceptionally important year and three-quarters—will show at once 
the vast scale of the book end the difficulty of saying much about 
each of its volumes in a brief notice. As we have noted before, 
M. Claude de Barante has assisted its comprehension by a useful 
summary of events; but we cannot help thinking that it would 
have been better if the whole had been subjected to some process 
of calendaring or précis, only the more important documents 
being presented in extenso. At present the book is one rather 
for the historian than for the reader. 
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We can heartily recommend every one who wishes to know 
something about the “ serpent brood” (though this is rather un- 
fair to the serpent) of Anarchism to get M. Félix Dubois’s ac- 
count of the rise, progress, tenets, and objects of this amiable 
sect. The letterpress is by no means partisan—unless any one 
should choose to say that there is a slight leaning, if not exactly 
to the methods of physical force Anarchists, at any rate to their 
arguments and hopes. M. Dubois, for instance, repeats the not 
uncommon, but very foolish, concession that Anarchism is 
“ strictly logical.” Poor Logic! what crimes are committed in 
thy name! In a certain sense, no doubt, it is not absolutely 
illogical to say “I don't want to work; you have got what will 
save me from working ; therefore, I’ll knock your brains out and 
take it.” But Logic has the least say in the matter. The value 
of M. Dubois’s book, however, consists in a liberal selection of the 
infamous cartoons of the Pere Peinard, which alternately repre- 
sent the working classes as tortured, robbed, and starved by the 
bourgeois, and exhibit cheerful pictures of their revanche, and the 
hanging, disembowelling, &c. of theirtyrants. This amiable print 
was never, we think, much known in England, and some ac- 
quaintance with it might be instructive to our sentimentalists. 

We can recommend the third edition of M. Saint-Aubert’s 
handy and well-printed Historical Dictionary of French Painters, 
which would be its more exact title. 

Mme. Henry Gréville’s last book deals with a more tragic sub- 
ject than is usual with this pleasant and craftsmanlike novelist. 
The wife of a country lawyer pistols him in a fit of half-irrespon- 
sible jealousy ; the crime is attributed to an innocent man; and 
she is induced to confess by her son’s affianced. An element of 
comedy—though still rather tragic comedy—is infused by the 
son’s stern judgment of jealousy as an absurd weakness, and his 
sudden lapse into it himself when he suspects that his Berthilde 
has unacknowledged reasons for interesting herself in the accused. 
The book is not overwrought, either in tone or length, and is an 
excellent piece of work. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


| Pg a previous volume entitled A Plea for Liberty, by the 
same editor, A Policy of Free Exchange, edited by Mr. 
Thomas Mackay (John Murray), comprises a series of essays by 
various writers, on certain controversial subjects, composed in 
perfect independence, without any pre-arranged community in 
design, yet illustrative of one thesis in common. Faith in Free- 
trade is the bond of union in the writers. The advantages of the 
utmost freedom of exchange, and the evils of State interference, 
are dealt with from various points of view in the essays. 
Cobden’s words of warning, quoted as a prelude to the volume, 
concerning “the flattering and delusive prospects of cheap 
benefits to be derived from Parliament” serve to strike a clear 
keynote to these essays. ‘‘ Look not to Parliament, look only to 
yourselves,” wrote Cobden in 1836. Since this advice to the 
working classes was uttered, we have become accustomed to a 
good deal of what Cobden must have considered reactionary 
teaching and legislation. Not merely do professed economists 
‘decry Cobden’s doctrines of sound policy and economic virtue, but 
nothing in the way of promises is too Utopian for certain Parlia- 
ment men when angling for the most sweet votes of working- 
men. Mr. H. Dunning MacLeod, who leads off with an excellent 
summary of the bistcry of economic science, points to the 
prosperity of free cities, when all the nations of the world were 
Protectionists, as a proof of the truth of Cobden’s Free-trade 
doctrine. As to those who affirm that Cobden must have 
modified his views had he lived in these times, Mr. MacLeod 
brings them to book in the most conclusive fashion. Cobden, as 
all know who are readers of his works, instead of chatterers and 
smatterers, always affirmed that, even if England’s adoption of 
Free-trade were not followed by other countries, Free-trade was 
none the less the right policy for England. If one hostile tariff 
was bad, retaliation by another hostile tariff only made matters 
~worse for the retaliator. Those who hold that it will be an evil 
day for England when the United States should take up a Free- 
trade policy will find much to interest them in Mr. William 
Maitland’s essay on “ The Coming Industrial Struggle.” We do 
not believe in the imminence of the day of American Free-trade 
—that is, true Free-trade all round. Mr. Maitland’s paper is 
necessarily a forecast, but it is a well-reasoned one with a good 
moral in its tail. The very worst hour to think of experiment- 
ing in Protection in England is the hour when the United States 
appear to be coyly epproaching Free-trade. Such a policy would 
be like putting ourselves in irons when circumstances demand 
increased freedom of Free-trade. In “The State in Relation to 
Railways” Mr. W. M. Acworth treats of a subject of great public 
interest with the mastery of all its bearings which is to be looked 


for in so authoritative a writer. This essay is as able as it is 
temperate. The undesirableness of State ownership of railways 
and the minimum of unavoidable State control are effectively 
demonstrated and defined by Mr. Acworth. Of the remaining 
essays we can but note the Editor's admirable article on the re- 
lation of Free Exchange principles to labour and the investment 
of the savings of the working classes ; with Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s 
lucid exposition of the Law of Trade Combinations, and the 
telling historical illustrations of the consequences of violating 
Free Exchange principles set forth by Mr. St. Loe Strachey and 
Mr. J. W. Fortescue, 

“To understand the Land Revenue system of India,” Mr. B, H. 
Baden-Powell observes, “is to gain a greater knowledge of 
Indian Government than could be acquired in any other way.” 
With the object of supplying students with the information 
necessary to a right understanding, Mr. Baden-Powell has 
written A Short Account of the Land Revenue and its Administra- 
tion in British India (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press). The 
author is keenly sensible to the difficulties of such a task. A 
little book—comparatively little, we should say—upon a great 
subject can never be a light undertaking. The Land Revenue of 
India, inevitably associated as it is with the Land Tenures, is a 
vast and complicated subject. It is much easier, as Mr. Baden- 
Powell remarks, to write a detailed account of a system than to 
select the precise features and the requisite amount of illustration 
necessary to a short account that shall be at once correct and 
comprehensive. In the text-book before us the object in view 
has, we think, been attained with satisfactory clearness and brevity. 
The requirements of the student and the general reader, who 
need a book more condensed and more handy in form than the 
author's larger work on the Land Systems of British India, 
have been skilfully met both in the descriptive portion of the 
book and in the historical. 

Civilization during the Middle Ages, by George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale University (Nutt), deals 
with the history of medieval civilization, especially in rela- 
tion to modern civilization, and aims at presenting as clear a 
view as possible of “the orderly and organic growth of our 
civilization.” The philosophic mind of the historian—and all 
modern historians have philosophic minds—is naturally pleased 
with the theory that civilization is of organic growth, and has 
made an orderly advance through theages. The late Mr. Buckle 
has inspired many historians by his great work—perhaps more 
writers than readers has he inspired—though it would seem that 
Professor Adams is not of his following. His purpose is not to 
teach the facts of history, as the preface puts it, since it is 
assumed that they are known. If that should not be the case, 
Professor Adams refers readers—not to Buckle, still less to Hallam 
—but to Duruy’s Middle Ages or Fisher's Outlines of Universal 
History. His sketch of the subject is comprehensive in scope. 
It begins with the year 476 and ends with 1520. On the whole, 
a truer sense of proportion than is common to historical sketches 
is shown in this volume, and, as an introduction to the subject, it 
should prove useful to students. 

Mr. C, F. Abdy Williams deserves well of all musicians, lovers 
of music, and students of the history of music, by his researches 
in a neglected subject, the fruits of which are put forth in con- 
venient form in A Short Account of the Degrees in Music at 
Oxford and Cambridge (Novello, Ewer, & Co) It is to the 
honour of both English Universities that they have, from the 
fifteenth century, consistently recognized the claims of musicians 
to academical degrees. English degrees in music, as Mr. Abdy 
Williams observes, arose at a time when English music was in a 
very advanced state of development, in comparison with that of 
the Continent. English musicians were held in high esteem, not 
only among contemporary musicians, but among learned men 
generally. It is significant, indeed, that from the earliest records 
of which Mr. Abdy Williams tells, the two chief Universities 
gave honorary degrees, without examination, to eminent musicians 
—a method of honouring music that has only been adopted by 
foreign Universities in modern times, and by no means generally 
adopted. Mr. Abdy Williems has collected much information 
with respect to the status of music at the Universities in early 
times, the history of professorships and lectureships, degree 
ceremonies, and other interesting matters. He has compiled lists 
of Oxford and Cambridge graduates, with notes on many of the 
famous, though now almost forgotten, names of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Altogether, his book is extremely 
interesting reading, and a treasury of curious information. 

In The Street of Human Habitations (Chapman & Hall)— 
title suggested, it seems, by a prominent feature of the Jast Pa- 
exhibition—Mrs. Ray Lincham deals with archeology ani 
history in a novel, and by no means unentertaining, fashion. 
“Our Street,” as the author terms it, is decidedly long, since it 
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starts with the habitations of prehistoric man, the “men of 
bone, and men of stone,” and extends onward to the men of iron 
and bronze, to the arts and buildings of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
India, and so on, through the ancient civilization of the world. 
In all this varied excursion Mrs. Ray Lincham shows a fine eye 
for the picturesque. Her book is decidedly readable, and is 
cleverly adapted to the requirements of the general reader. It is 
also profusely illustrated, almost every page having its woodcut. 


The New Arcadia, by Horace Tucker (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.), is “ an Australian story” that tells of a great philanthropic 
scheme of settlement, carried out by an English doctor who 
causes the desert to blossom as the rose, by the aid of his 
organizing genius, abundant capital, and a good system of irri- 
gation. Mr. Tucker's story may be termed an Australian 
version of the Blithesdale Romance, so far as its framework 
goes. In other respects it is as unlike Hawthorne's story as any 
story can be. Still it is a lively story, with some good melo- 
drama, and not a few thrilling situations. The chief motif of the 
plot turns on the working of envy in the Australian Arcadia— 
envy being the snake of Mr. Tucker's paradise. 


Jim B., by F. 8. Carew (Methuen & Co.), is one of those 
stories that are designed, apparently, to depict “contemporary 
manners "—and morals—yet, by reason of a certain excess of 
style, and extravagant flush of colour, it contrives to suggest a 
caricatural picture of the times. Jim B., the hero, is so con- 
sistently guileless, in the midst of sore temptation, that he is 
really too beautiful to contemplate by the hardened reader of 
fiction. 

Mr. W. H. Stacpoole’s sheaf of stories, The Teleporon 
(Arrowsmith), comprises five examples of the short story, of 
which the first in order, “The Teleporon,” is by far the most 
notable, and should, if ingenuity and invention count for any- 
thing, with most readers ensure the attentive reading of the re- 
maining four. The conception of “ The Teleporon ” is original and 
striking, and it is developed very cleverly in the action of the 
story. 

All who have read the once anonymous Dagonet the Jester 
(Macmillan & Co.) will welcome the new edition with the 
author's name to the title—Mr. Malcolm Macmillan—after the 
lapse of some eight years. 


Among new editions we note a second and revised edition of 
The Principles of Strategy, by John Bigelow, jun. (Philadelphia : 
Lippincott Company); The Health Resorts of Europe, by Dr. 
Thomas Linn (Kimpton); Mary Marston, by George MacDonald, 
cheaper edition (Sampson Low & Co.); The City of Sunshine, by 
William Allardyce (Blackwood & Sons); and A New Othello, by 
Iza Duffus Hardy (Jarrold & Sons), 


We have also received Hegel's Lectures on the History of | 


Philosophy, translated by E. S. Haldane and TF. H. Simson, 


M.A, (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), the second volume ; | 


The Theory of Heat, by Thomas Preston, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co.); The History of Human Marriage, by Edward Westermarck, 
second edition (Macmillan & Co.); The Outlines of Quaternions, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. L. Hime (Longmans & Co.); 
Pathological Histology, from the German of C. von Kahlden, by 
H. Morley Fletcher, M.D., with introduction by Dr. Sims 
Woodhead (Macmillan & Co.); The Riddle of the Universe, by 
Edward Douglas Fawcett (Arnold); The Rights of Women, by 
M. Ostrogorski, translated under the author's supervision (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); A Theory of Development and Heredity, by 
Henry B. Orr (Macmillan & Co.); Introductory Handbook of 
Systematic Botany, by Joseph W. Oliver (Blackie & Son); Intro- 
duction to the Mathematical Theory of the Stress and Strain of 
Elastic Solids, by Benjamin Williamson, D.Sc. (Longmans & Co.) ; 
Pain, Pleasure, and Asthetics, by H. R. Marshall, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) ; Building Construction, a Key to Examinations of 
Science and Art Department (Subject IIL), by Henry Adams, 
M.LC.E. (Chapman & Hall); Zhe Muhammadans, by J. D. Rees, 
C.LE., “ Epochs of India” series (Longmans & Co.) ; Statesmen, 
Past and Future, sketches reprinted from the Daily News 
(Cassell & Co.) ; Saint Thomas's Priory, the story of St. Austin’s, 
Stafford, by Joseph Gillow (Burns & Oates); Bishop Lightfoot, 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review (Macmillan & Co.), with 
preface by the Bishop of Durham ; Greece: her Present Condition 
and Recent Progress, by James Samuelson (Sampson Low & Co.) ; 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, No. 193 (Harri- 
son); The Directory of Contractors for 1894, edited by William 
Biggar (Veale, Chifferial, & Co.); Investor's and Shareholder’s 
Guide, by J. D, Walker and Watson (Edinburgh : Livingstone) ; 
Official Guide to the London and North-Western Railway, new 
edition (Cassell & Co.), and -Willing’s British and Irish Press 
Guide for 1894. ° 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The Publisher of the Sarvurpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the paper has been inquired for at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to whom this reply has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the OrricE, 38 SovrHampron Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 


NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 


Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 
Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


L* ,YCEUM—FAU ST.—This (Saturday) Evening, ‘April 14, 
at Eight and every Evening :— 


MARGARET .... Mi 
os Ofics J. HURST) open daily from Ten to Five.—Seats also booked by letter or 
telegram.—LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, ONE SHILLING. 


THE TWENTIETH SATURDAY CONCERT, April 21, 
at Three. Vocalist, Miss Jessie Hudleston ; Pianist, Madame Sophie Menter. The 
pf See. Conductor, Mr. August Manns, Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s.; Un- 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the Whitehall Rooms, the Hotel 
Metropole, on SATURDAY, April 28, at Half-past Six o'clock. 
The Right Honble. LORD RIBBLESDALE, P.C., in the Chair, 


Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary, 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, B.A., Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 
19 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

next Cape 19), at o'clock :— Professor J. F.. BRIDGE. Mus. Doc., 
Organist of Westminster Abbey, and Gresham Professor of Music ; First of Two Lectures 
on MUSIC—1. MUSICAL GrsTURES; 2. MOZART AS A TEACHER. Half-a-Guinea. 

SaTURDAY (April 21), at Three o’clock—H. D. TRAILL. Esq.. D.C.L., First of Two 

tures,on LITERATURE and JOURNALISM. Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


EWSPAPER for DISPOSAL.—An old-established, high- 


class ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL for Sale.— Apply, Messrs. AxoovE & 
Brouwics,§ 14 Great Wi Street, London, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an E holds ents an 
the Bitet hills, has VACANCIES for PUPILS Terms for one year’s teaching, with 
comfortable board gnd lodgi: 


to TIARKS, Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent; or to 


For prospectus 
Messrs Paince, & Co., uare, London, E.C. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO."8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & co. Head Offices: 
‘a. -{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenehureh Avenue, London. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ADRIATIC SEAS. 


The ,QRIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
Tegister, 3,000 horse-power, will leave London on April for a Six-weeks’ Cruise, 
MALAGA, MBESSTNA, ANCONA, Venice, CaTTano, CoRFv, 

Mata, GIRGESTI, PHILIPPEVILLE (for Cosstaxtix x) and IBRALTAR, 
light, and cold 


Managers . aCe Head Avenue, 


FOUNDED 1823. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FUNDS, £2,750,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH” POLICY. 


£40 A YEAR for 25 YEARS 
or 
£50 A YEAR for 20 YEARS 
SECURES 
£1,000 AT DEATH 
if within Term, 
£50 A YEAR for LIFE 
after the Term; and 
&1,000 
when that ceases or is relinquished. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and 
Other 


Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Loxpow Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOS AND HARPS, 


As recently supplied to Her Majesty the yee: are made in every 7. 4 
case to suit all styles of furniture. “The high traditions and experience of 
years’ trading place this firm in a unique position as the makers par pao bg 
of Perfect Pianofortes.” 

s. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 
SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Childrea, 


ROVAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, Lowen, Ec. 
to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL rvsvRaNce cCoMPANY LiMiTED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803—1 OLD BROAD STREET, EC. ; and #1 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
B TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST oo DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per cant. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini when 


not drawn below 
DEPARTMENT. For on each co pied the bank receives small 
sume on it, allows mon each cow 


K ALMANACK, with 
TRAN 18 RAVENSCROFT, saorr. 
BAN. of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by by Ax of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Governme 
Head Office—\ Queen Victoria Stre*t, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up 000 
Reserve Fund ( Invested In Con-ols) 
Reserve Liability £1.01 0,000 
This Bank grants drafts on all its bran and agencies, and trausacts every description 
Australia, and Fiji, on the mest taveurable 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 


C. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, That the ment Hialf-yearly 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this 
MONDAY, June 11, 1894. 

In_ addition to the Examination at the Universi = Rrostasiel Examinations will 4 held 


Calle lege, Manchester ; ad's College, Coll leze. Tyne; leze, 
Nottingham; the High School, Oswestry ; the Public york Plymouth; Firth College, 


E Candidate is uired to apply to the (University of London, Burli 
for Entry not less weeks before the comme 


Gardens, orm of than jive 
ment of Examination. 
April 7, 1994. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathamattes, Candidates must be under fiftesn.—App! pply to the 
Secretary, The College, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 
begins July 18, For particulars apply to the 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S _HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ft: Segmtncticn will be held on September 26, 26, 1894, and succeeding days, for the awarding 
owing : 

1. A Scholarship of £75 fer ene year to the best candidate in Chemistry and Physics who 
is under twenty-five years of age. 

2. AS Scholarship ot £75 for one year to the best candidate in Biology (Animal and Vege- 
table) and Phys'ology who is under twenty-five years o: 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

3. A scholarship of £150 and the teeny & Gelontife Exhibition of £50, each tenable for 
one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology, and Animal Biology. Candidates for 
these must be under prenty years of age, and fame not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 
Practice at any Medica’ ool. 

4, Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one vear in Latin and Mathematics, with any one of 
the languages—Greek, French, and German. (Classical book as in the en a of Univ. 

of London, June 1894.) Candidates must not have entered at any Medical 

bal successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full ees at St. Bar- 

omew's Hospital in a October succeeding the Examination. 

For = gogtouton, apply to Dr. T. W. SuoRe, Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S _ HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will oe on Fesstey, May 1, 1894. 
The ) a contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for ‘convalescents at Swanley). 
Students may reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regu- 


SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES of the cesreqate value of over £700 are awarded aeaelty, 
and Students entering in May can compete tor the Entrance Scholarships in September. 
For fall particulars apply to the Wannas ‘Of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on May 1. and Sratents then entering are 
cligiie for the Scholarships offered for competition in Septembe 
osp'tal contains 695 beds, 500 are in constant occupation. The [louse 
rships, and all other are given eccord- 
ing to the merits ts of ‘the candidates rend without extra payment. arships and Prizes 
£550 are open for compet ion to all students Special Classes 
of the University of 3 a 
0 OPEN in Classics, 


tl to 

are held for the Examinstions 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, TW 
and Modern Lan, 

twenty years of eget a and one of the value of £59 open to candidates under twenty-five years 

of age. Two OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Chemistry, Physics, and ar ot age, one of the 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take niece ie duly next> Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Dean’ Yard, Westmi nster. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive on, 80 to 190 Guineas « year, ceordin ing to age. There isa 
bas fitted gymnasium in the house. Princi pel. Miss BRAHAM, assisted by resident 
Masters. Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Squ 8.W., and Ww. Ya ees 
Hine, Esq., Harrow i. The SUMMER TERM will be, See “Thursday, May 3. 


APPRENTICES to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Messrs. NEW & MAYNE have VACANCIES at their Works, Woking, for TWO 

First-class (5 years, £250) and TWO Second-class (£159, three years). Apprentices will have 

full course of bench and shop instruction, drawing, testing, house-wiring, electric generating 

station, including cubie laying. <9 engine, dynam? and switchboard attention ; all under 

personal supervision. Theoretica assisted. rt —- returned in wages. Inter- 
view by appointment.—-NEW & Palace Ch s.W. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND). 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter’s cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Bankers : Messrs. Drummonp, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.; and 
Messrs. Barciay, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.1LE, 


r G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
{ LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor , 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients i 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 
T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


Legacies are also especially solicited. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FocnpED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 
Surgeons, 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintenden:. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


di Se wn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acr mmin; 
Began Leauge Wall. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 
ROVER). 


ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 
Unrivalled situation, in the most fa t, and healthy locality. Neaz 
the best shops, &c. 
Table d’hote, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Established. 


Unequalled in situation. ~ West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading 
fee: vice. Excellent Wines. Moderate 4 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic 


Address: Booxmes, Lowpos, Code: Unicops. 
140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Dips —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 87 
Bs, w. entirely Fitted ap. sod A 
executed. disco’ 


Bindings 
Post orders promptly 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD HAILEYBURY 
COLLEGE. 


Edited by Sir M. MONTER-WILLIAMS. With numerous Illustrations and Plans, 
and 7 Photogravure Plates, Fep. 4to, 2is, net. 


Also a Smail Edition, on hand-made paper, with Illustrations on Japanese paper. 
Demy 4to. 42s, net, 
A charming volume.” — 7imes. 
“ Deeds of splendid devotion and glorious self-sacrifice are succinctly chronicled 
in these inspiriting records. which every patriotic Englishman will read with 
admiration and reverence.”—aily Telegraph, 


GOLD, SPORT, and COFFEE PLANTING 


in MYSORE. By R. H. Exticr. With a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d, 

“ To all sorts and conditions of men this book appeals. But probably the greater 
number of readers will relish best its sporting pages. Mr. Elliot is a mighty hunter, 
as was Nimrod, His tales of great game and how to encompass its death are 
stirring indeed.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Publishers to the India Office. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


THE ONLY HIGH-CLASS SHILLING REVIEW. 


Among the Contributors to the APRIL Number are :—EDMUND GOSSE (On 
WALT WHITMAN), GERARD FIENNES (On THACKERAY), W. M. YATES 
(RELICS OF THE BRONTES), T. M. HEALY, M.P., WILLIAM ARCHER, 
F. R. SPOFFORTH (On AUSTRALIAN CRICKET). 


The St. James's Gazette says : :—“ Distinctly a strong number, perhaps the stro: 
of the Reviews this month. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


8vo. 6s. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCLVI. 


will be published on APRIL 18th, 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE BRITISH NAVY. 
2. THE POLITIOAL LIFE OF W. H. SMITH. 
3. SHAKESPEARE'S BIRDS AND BEASTS, 
4. OCEAN MEADOWS, 
5. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
6. THE PLEASANT LAND OF DEVON. 
7. THE LIBERALS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
8 A CYCLE OF CATHAY. 
9. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE versus OBSTRUCTION. 
10. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
ll. HYPERIDES AND THE NEW PAPYRI. 
12, DEMAGOGUES IN BRITISH POLITICS. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, 


Author of* vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


Baring-Gould,—-The QUEEN of LOVE. ByS. Baring- 


GouwLpD, Author of Cheap-Jack Zita,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A 
of the Chesh’ It region—a new district for cise of Mr. Bar Gould's 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By 
STANLEY Author of“ A Gentleman of France" &c. With 12 
R. Caton Woodville. 2 vols. crown zis. 
Mr. Weyman’s fine historical tales have placed him in the front rank of ebntialh = aie 
stirring story of Richelieu and the Huguenots will not lessen hie reputation. 


Mrs. Oliphant.—The PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (la the press. 


F. S. Carew.—JIM B.: a Story. By F. S. Carew. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“* Permit me to strongly recommend “ Ji m B.” . an excellent piece of work,’ quoth 
emphatically the BARON DE BOOK WORMS.” —Punci 


Gilbert Parker. —The TRANSLATION of a SAVAGE. 

PaRkER, Author of “ Pierre and his People,” “ Mrs. Falchion,” &c. 

A story with a powerful and pathetic motive by a writer who has rapidly made his way 
to the tront. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


EIGHTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Marie Corelli.—BARABBAS : a Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy. By Marnie Core..i, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds.” Seventh 
Edition. Crown 6s. 

A cheaper edition of a book which aroused in some quarters more violent hostility ‘han any 
book of recent years. By most secular critics the suthoress was accused of bad taste, bad ~ 
and gross biaswhemy ; but in curious contrast, most of the religious pap or eqagutedges Ge 
reverence of treatment and the dignity of couception whi.h characteri 
aa Fourth, Fiftn, and Sixth Editions were exhausted in a week ; the Eighth Edition is in 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By 


E. F. Benson. Thirteenth Edition, 6s. 
A cheap of novel whieh has bern one of the of tho lat 


Baring-Gould.CHEAP-JACK ZITA. By S. Baring- 


GouLp. Crow» #vo. 6s. 
A cheap edition of a gare which has been recognized as Mr. Baring-Gould’s most original 
effort since * Mehalah 


Norman Gale.— CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. 


Crown &vo. linen, 3s. 
Alsoa arte Edition cn Hand-made Paper, demy vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a Smal! Edition on Ja; anese Paper, demy ®vo. 21s. net. [Jn the prese. 
per. Gale's rural poems have made him widely popular, and this volume of spirited verse 
will win him a new reputation among the lovers of our rational game. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


W. ALLEN & 00.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL as ak ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE BEST of HER SEX. By Fereus Hume, 


Auth f~ The 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL 1894. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxz, M.D., and Grorex H. SavaGE, M.D, Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE MORBID ANATOMY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE 
NEURO-MUSCULAR CHANGES IN GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE. 
By ALFRED W. M.D. 

ON MELANCHOLIA : AN ANALYSIS OF 730 CONSECUTIVE CASES. By W. F. 
FARQUHARSON, M.B. 

MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTIONS IN GERMANY. 

IS AMERICAN INCREASING? By F. B. Saxpory, Esq. 

ALLEGED INCREASE OF INSANITY. By D. Hack Tuxe, F.R.C.P. 

Census of England and Wales. 1891—The Lewishem Workhouse Inquiry—American Super. 
intendents and the New Vork L Cc —Lord am 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


Demy 8vo. 27 pp., post free. 
THE WAR in UGANDA, 1892.  MEMOR ANDUM by the 
CATHOLIC UNION of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Published and Sold by WaTERLOW & Sons, Limited, 85 i Wall, E.C., and 
49 Parliament Street, W’ estminster, S 


2 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 
EINIIOLD.—SIDONIA, the SORCERESS. Translated by 


Lady WiLpe; and THE AMBER WITCH, by Lady Dorr Gorvoy. 
REEVES | & TUBNER, 5 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sixth Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, cloth cover, ls. 6d.; paper, ls. 


FOODS FOR THE FAT: 


The Dietetic Care of Corpulency. 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L.Roy.Coll.Phys., Lond., oes 
CoyTENTs :— Part I. whe constitutes Robust Health? Corpulency, ; Drugs in- 
in Corpulency ; Water, Aerated Drinks, ac. Part II. Distetion of Obenitg 
CuaTTo & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President_LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents_Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Tr usiees_Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

The Livoy contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Past Six. Catalogue, Fifth +2 vols. royal Svo, price 21s. ; to rs, 168, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Curr- 


ForD; and Stories by FREDERICK GREENWOOD, GILBERT PaRkeR, FRANK 
STOUKTON, and others. 
“Not very often have eight st stories been published or sopubtiched under one cover as 
interesting and as those in* A Grey Romance.’ A remarkable volume, and 
Mrs. Clifford worthily leads a worthy band.” —Saturday Review. 


Demy $vo. with 27 Plans, 9 Sketch Maps, and 2 Sketches in Text, 28s. 


MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS. From 


1858 to 1882. Edited by the P ussian Grand General. Statf (Department 4 Military 
History). Aut nsiation by CARL VON Donat, late Lieutenant ussian 
Fusilier Regiment, No. 33 (now Regiment Count Roon), Author of “ Studies ix in Applied 


A fountain of suggestion and information.""—Daily Chronicle. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With upwards of 50 Maps and Plans, 15s. net. 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. Gare, 


late Sth Fusiliers. 

This Third Edition has been almost entirely re written i im accordance with iy & oe Drill 
Books. and contains upwards of 50 Plates and worked-out schemes illustrating how to dis- 
pose of a force in @ map. 

A clear and comprehensive manual.""— Glode. 
New Edition. Demy 8vo. 400 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR; 


le of Treatment and requisite Prescriptions iy Epwa A 

Revised and Improvea by James Invine LupTos, M.R.C.V.8., Author of several 
Works on Veterinary science and Art. 


New Edition, demy 8vo. half-bound, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT ; 


containing descriotive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Tosth, Food, 
Vices, Stables; likew'se a plain account of the situation, nature. and value of the 
various Points together with comments on Grooms Veaiers, Breeders. Breakers, and 
Trainers. With more than 40 Engravings. y Epwarp Maysew, M.R.C.V.S. 
A New Edition, Revised and Imp:oved by J. Lurtos. M.R.C.VS. 


Crown Svo. I/lustrated. 


IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: Sketches 


of Burmese Life and Character. F. CUMING. 
“ With their racy humour end dre uality, these sket; enter- 


taining, and they give singularly ant plesare of - 
people.” —/’all Mali Gazette. 


Now ready at al! Libraries, ws and other Illustrations, 


INDIA’S PRINCES: ‘Short Life Sketches of 


the Native Rulers of India. By Mrs. gageetre. 
~ 30 3 all in any way interested in our Indian Empire this handsome volume will be o 
source of delight and pieasure.” —Scotsman. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & ©O., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
Publisbers to the $ndia Oftice, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
THE 


LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


TO THE 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 


2 vo's. demy 8v.. with Portraits and Plans. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MASTERS OF THE WORLD,” 
THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, Author of “Dr. Willoughby Smith ” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


This novel deals with the period of the Irish rebellion of 1641, and the events 
which led to the transplantation of Connaught, 


NOW READY. 


The DAUGHTER of the NEZ PERCES. 


By ArTuur Paterson, Author of “A Partner from the West” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 


* One of the best stories of Indian life we have ever read.”—Daily Chronicle, 
NOW READY. 
EVE’S APPLE. by M. Deaxe. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
“ A graceful romance with some very dramatic touches.”—Morning Post, 


SECOND EDITION. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cuotmonpetey, 
Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


The ROMANCE of SHERE MOTE. By 


Percy Hvcisvurp, Author of “In Black and White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


A NEW NOVEL BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
A BEGINNER. 


By the Author of “ Nancy,” “Cometh Up asa 
Flower,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, demy 8vo. 
pp. 246, cloth gilt, 6s, 


FALLEN ANGELS. 


A Disquisition upon Human Existence—an Attempt 
to elucidate some of its Mysteries, especially 
those of Evil and Suffering. 


By ONE OF THEM. 


LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 5 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By Mrs. Veny, 


Author of ‘Some Married Fellows” &c. 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Atay St. Avsyy, 


Author of “An Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” “A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 3 —_ 


JANETTE DELILLE. By E. N. Fry, 


Author of “A Scots Thistle” &c. 2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By Mazer Hart, 


Author of “Two English Girls” &c. 3 vols. 


HETTY’S HERITAGE. 


Author of “The Aftermath.” 2 vols. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. By Vin Vincent, 


Anthor of “Cathedral Bells,” “*‘ Wrong on Both Sides,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Nort Deng, 


THE PRICE of a PEARL. By Exeanor 


Hotes, Author of “Through Another Man’s Eyes” &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. By Maria A. 


Hover. 3 vols. 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By Henry CressweE tt, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c, 3 vola. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


DONOVAN. ENIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
SANTA TERESA: being Some Account of 


her Life and Times, together with some pages from the History of the Last 
Great Reform in the Religious Orders. By GasrteLaA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
2 vole. demy 8vo. with 2 Autogravure Frontispieces, price 32s. 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES delivered at the 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS, 1883-1893, Sir WILLIAM STIRLING 
MAXWELL to the MARQUESS OF BUTE. Edited with an Introduction 
by WiuuiamM KnicGut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY (FLOW BRING PLANTS). By D. H. Scort, D.Se., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Lab 'y, Royal Gard Kew. Crown’ 8vo. Ilus- 
trated with 113 Figures, price 3s. ‘Ga. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


MAMMALS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. Firowen, K.C.B., and 
RICHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 763 pp. Illustrated with 857 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


FISHES. By A.C. L. Gunruer, Keeper of the Zoological Department 
the British Museum. Demy 8vo. =, ' 720 pp. Illustrated with 320 Wood 
Engravings. Cheaper Edition. Price 12s. 6d. 


LIFE in MOTION; or, Muscle and Nerve. 


By J. G. McKrnprick, of Phyatology in the University of Glasgow. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Price 28. 6d. J 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS of ENGLAND 


and WALES. Edited by Joun BarrHoLomew. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Soruix F. F. Verrcu. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALADDIN in LONDON. By Fercus Hume. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Paut 
CusHING. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 
DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vol. 18. ‘‘REDGAUNTLET.” Illustrated by 


Hay, R.8.A. Cloth, 5s.; or in haif-leather, 6s. [Wow ready. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TOWN LIFE in the FIFTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By Mrs. J. R. Green, 2 vols. Svo. 322. 

TIMES.—“ Her work must from every point of view be pronounced memorable, 
not only as filling for the first time a conspicuous breach in our historical literature, 
bat as an example of a woman's attainment of certain masculine faculties rarely 
found in historians of her sex—the power of selection, of condensation, of severe 
repression, and of generalization.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The book is one that every student of English history, 
whatever his period, must necessarily read, and will read with interest and enjoy- 
ment; and many who are not st»ents will do well to buy these volumes, every 
chapter of which offers some new light on modern questions.” 


QUESTIONS of the DAY, Social, National, 


and Religious. Being Addresses delivered in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, 
oa Special Occasions between the Years 1870 and 1890. By Davin J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral; Master of 
Wyegeston’s Hospital ; late Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester ; formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Orown 8vo. 5s. 


CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARY 


THOUGHT and THINKERS. A Series of Essays selected from “ The 
Spectator.” By Ricuarnp Hout M.A. (London), Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, London. 2 vols. globe 8vo. 10s, (THe EVERSLEY SERIES. 
TIMES.—* Thoughtfal and suggestive essays...... The range of the essays is 
wide and various, and Mr. Hutton finds occasion to display his intellectual 
antagonism side by side with his large intellectual sympathies.” 
DAILY NEWS.—* This intensity of moral and religious purpose is characteristic 
in due proportion and degree of all the views of literature and of life expressed in 
these most remarkable volumes.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe S8vo. 5s. each 


volume, (Tae Evers_ey Sextus. 
Vol. I. METHODS AND RESULTS. 

Vol. Il DARWINIANA. 

Vol. Ill. SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

Vol. IV. SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 
Vol. V. SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 
fol, VI. HUME. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Vol. VII. MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE, and other 


Anthropological Essays. 


THE LAWS and JURISPRUDENCE 


ENGLAND and AMERIOA: being a Series of Lectures delivered before 
Yale University. 
sity, 1891-92. Author of **Commentaries on the Law of Municipal Corpors- 


tions,” late Professor of Real Estate and Equity Jurisprudence in Columbia | 


College Law School. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


ANGELA Dickens. 3 vols, crown Svo, 31s, 6d. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. ByF. Manton 


CrawrorpD. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Svo, 16s. net. 


MORNING POST.—* The story has depth of feeling as well as distinction of | 


style, and, above ail, it is very human.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A most admirable novel, excellent in style, 
fl ie with b , and full of the ripest and wisest reflections upon men aud 
women,” 


MODERN LOVE. A Reprint. 


added “ The Sage Enamoared and the Honest Lady. 
New Edition. L£xtra icp, 8vo. 5s. 


BALLADS and POEMS of TRAGIC LIFE. 


By GronGe MeREviTH. Second Edition. Extra fep, 8vo. és. 


POEMS and LYRICS of the JOY of EARTH. 


By Merevirnu, Third Edition, Extra fcp, 8vo. 6s. 


READINGS on the INFERNO of DANTE, 
chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. 
WirttiaAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
EpWaRrpD Moons, D.D., Hon. D.Litt., Dublin, Principal of Sc. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 
*%.* Uniform with “ Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante,” by the same Author, 
TIMES.—*“ The reputation of the author and the high merit of his former work 
fufliciently attest tne quality and merit of his present labours.” 


To which is | 


” By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


New Volume. 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 
Nurses, Rost BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMaN, Crown 
SPECTA TOR.—“ Emphatically a book to be read.” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* The adventures and hardships of these two brave 
ladies are extremely fascinating reading.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


By Many | 


of | 


By Jouy F. Dittos, LL.D., Storrs Professor, Yale Univer- | 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


/LETTERS of HARRIET COUNTESS 
GRANVILLE, 1810-1845. Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. Leveson Gowen. 


TRUTH.—“ The collection of letters of Lady Granville is certa nly the most 
entertaining and important work of the kind which bas appeared since the Greville 
Memoirs. The book is full of capital and quite new etories about cclebrated people, 
and both volumes are most delightful reading.” 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By 


ALEXANDER Bary, Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen. Fourth Edition, with Emendations. svo, 15s, 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, and other Essays. 


By Tuomas SPENCER Baynes, LL.D., late of Logic, Metaphysics, 
and English Literature in the University of St. Andrews, and Editor of the 
Ninth Edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” With a Biographical 
Preface by Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

*,* The Essavs in this volume consist of three articles which appeared in “ Fraser's 
Magazine,” 1879-80, entitled “ What Shakespeare learned at School,” the article on 
Shakespeare which appears in the * Encyclopedia,” and one on English Dictionaries 
which appeared in the * Edinburgh Review” of July 1868 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in the 


BRITISH COLONIFS. By Topp, LL.D.,C.MLG. Second Edition. 
Edited by his Son. Svo. 30a, net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By the Eart or Lyrron 


(Owen Meredith). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,° This volume is uniform with the New Edition, recently published, of the Author's 
ad The Wanderer” and “ Lucile,” but appears now for the first time, several hitherto 
unpublished Poems being included. The Author's daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, 
contributes an datroduction deating with her father's work as @ poet, 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE and EX- 
PLANATORY: a Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mevtal Life. By Gkonce TxumMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. 8vo. 21s. 


| VERBA VERBI DEI: the WORDS of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Harmonised by the Author of 
“Charles Lowder.” With an Introduction on the Different Periods in Our 
Lord's Life on Earth. Crown S$vo. 4s, 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER: 


a Study. Ly the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” &vo. 6s. 
By the same Author, 


SUPERNATURAL RELI-; A REPLY to DR. LIGHT- 
GION : an Inquiry into the Reality FOOT’S ESSAYS on “SUPER- 
of Divine Revelation. 3 vols. Re- NATURAL RELIGION.”  6vo. 
vised and Complete Edition. §vo. price 6s, 
price 3ts, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 368, 


will be published on Monday next. 
THREE NOBLE ENGLISH WOMEN | 


1, AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 5 
> 6. VON MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN IN 
2. DR. JULIAN’S HYMNOLOGY. BOHEMIA, 


3. MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR ARMAMENTS. 
PASQUIER. Second Volume. 8. KIDD ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
4. THE LIQUEFACTION OFGASES. 9, THE NEW MINISTRY. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
No. 34, APRIL. Royal 8vo, Price 5s, [On Monday next. 
1, Articles. 


MR. FREEMAN AND THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. By J. H. Rouxm 
With a Note by the Enron. 

BISHOP BECKINGTON AND KING HENRY VI. By the Ven. Arcn- 
DEACON Penny. 

THE CITY OF YORK IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Mise 
SELLERS. 

“THE BOKE LONGYNG TO A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE” AND THE 
ASSESSMENT OF WAGES, Ly Miss ELLEN A. MCARTHUR, 

2, Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books—4, List cf Historwal Books recentiy 
puvlished—S. Contents af Periodical Publications, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 


YHE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom ........... £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World ........ 1 10 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are row posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 | Strand, London, 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are for which 1s. will be given, ¥ 
9,15 95, 86, 88, 80-73, 75. 99, — 
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[April 14, 1894, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 
MRS, HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—7Zike THIRD EDITION of “MARCELLA,” 3 vols. 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, will be ready at all the Libraries on 
Monday next. 


MARCELLA. 


WARD. 


thrusts her hand into the hot fire of living interests. 

BY Perhaps from this reason not a page is insipid. 

Everywhere is fresh, bright ‘actuality’; every- 

Mrs. HUMPHRY where are touches of intimacy with the world which 
she describes.” 


WARD. 


-From the 7/MES.—“ Mrs, Humphry Ward again | M[ARCELLA. From the "CHRISTIAN WORLD.—** Marcella’ is 
—— of a great reputation, and will be read 


ereafter as a living picture, boldly outlined and 
Mrs. HUMPHRY ) com coloured, of a complex, a difficult, but withal 
a profoundly interesting age.” 


MARCELLA. 


GAZETTE.— 


Mr. FREDERICK GREENWooD in the PALL MALL 
“ Not one, but nearly all the characters BY 


MARCELLA. { From the SATURDAY REVIEW.—** Marcella’ 


is undoubtedly stronger in interest than anything the 
hor has written...... The novel comprises scenes 


the qualities of observation and characterization.” 


aut 
a Gace Web a8 cae, © ly completion, of Mrs. HUMPHRY | of striking power, is skilfully developed, aud strong in 


BY 
Mrs. HUMPHRY | which there are few examples in English, and none 
but by bands of high renown.” 


WARD. 


WARD. 


MARCELLA, 


characterised by profound seriousness, by pervading 


From the DAILY CHRONICLE.—** Marcella’ isa! MARCELLA. 
singu’ 


larly noble ard impressive story...... The book 


From the STANDARD.--“‘ Marcella’ is a much 
better novel than its immediate predecessor... .... There 
e some passages in the book so fine that they would 


BY is ar 
Mrs. HUMPHRY sanity, by noteworthy imaginative intensity, by not Mrs. HUMPHRY well bear detaching, to stand alone, on the strength of 


WARD. 


less noteworthy literary skill and finish.” 


WARD. 


their own intrinsic merit or beauty.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just published, Price 15s. net, in pag Ne in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
Yolume XXXVIULI. (Mrtman—More) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume I, was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


“THE DICTIONARY OF 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
““THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


On April 25, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp” &c. 


Popular Novels. 


Each Work Complete in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The White Company. 
By the Hon. EMILY 
LAWLESS. 
Grania: the Story of 


an Island, 


By STANLEY J. 
WEYMAN. 


The New Rector. (Cheap 
Edition. Fep. 8vo 2s. and 2s, 6d.) 


By Mrs. STEPHEN 
BATSON. 
Dark: a Tale of the 


Dowu Country. 


By Mrs. 
The History of David 
Robert Elsmere. 


(Cabiet Eaition. 2 vols. small 
8vo. ; Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
Early in May. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER: a Mystery. 


By PEROY ANDREAE. 


New Vols. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


In the press, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each ; or limp red 
cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp” &c, 


DARK : a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S 
“GRANIA.” 
In the press, crown 8vo. 3a. 61. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon. Emity Law sss, Author of ** Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ire‘and,” 


NEW NOVEL IN THE PRESS. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 
Author of “ The Story of a Marriage,” “Where Town and Country Meet,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. (Shortly, 


Miss Thackeray's 
Works. 


Uniform Edition. 


| Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette 


Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 
8vo. 63. each. 


Old Kensington. 
The Village on the Cliff. 
Five Old Friends and a 


Young Prince. 


To Esther and other 


Ske:ches. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and 


other stories. 


The Story of Elizabeth; 


‘two Hours; From an Island. 
Toilers and Spinsters, 
and other Essays. 
Miss Angel; Fulham 
Miss Williamson’s Diva- 
gations, 


Mrs. Dymond. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their Publications, 


W. M. Thackeray. 
Towning. 


Jonn Symonds. 
‘Mrs. 7 Ward. 


Bir Wm. Muir, K.C.8.1. 


containing particulars of Works by 


Matthew Arnold. Porn. 
Leslie Stephen. 

Miss Thackeray. Weyman. 
SirA.Helps G.H. Lewes. sienry Seton Merriman. 
The Authorof “ Molly Bawa.”’ Hon. Emily Lawless. 
TheAutnhorof “John Herring” George Gissing. 

W.E. Norris. Hamilton aide. 


The Bronte Sisters. 

‘he Autnor of ** The Game- 
keeper at Home.” 

And otner Writers. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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